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HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to do, too. EDUCATION CLASSES 

And its successful outcome depends greatly on phys- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS emb 
ical fitness. For bodies as well as minds must be trained PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for on \ 
to guard America’s morale and well-being. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN cult 

Because thousands of teachers realize this fact, a grow- Health and Physical Education mon 
ing generation, from primary grades to college years, is Home Economics : 
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benefiting by educational work in health and hygiene. Hygiene : 

If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, you Commercial Subjects oti 
will find our free material on dental health, physical Vocational Guidance meth 
training, and personal grooming a big help in your PHYSICAL EDUCATION for of it 
work. So send today for these carefully planned aids to HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES (including and 
well-rounded programs. They include colored wall chart, special pre-induction program) dwel 
teaching pamphlet, and student material. 
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Editorial Comment 





ws In this war the Army and Navy are vast 
training institutions. Already a controversy has 
begun comparing military methods with regular 
school techniques. The editorial office of Better 
WARTIME TECHNIQUES Homes & Gardens sent us 
AND EDUCATION the February issue contain- 
ing an article with the challenging caption, 
“Can Our Schools Teach the G.I. Way?” The 
snappy non-pedantic article elaborates upon the 
time-saving devices employed in instructing the 
armed forces, the swift grasp of essentials, and 
the ease of comprehension. 

Referring to the years spent on a foreign 
language in high school, Author Walter Adams 
says that they teach the bread-and-butter essen- 
tials of a language after the invasion force has 
embarked and that upon landing the boys get 
on well with the natives. Japanese (very diffi- 
cult) is taught in the Navy school in three 
months. Liberal arts training comes in for 
caustic comparison and drubbing. This article 
is one of many in criticism of educational 
methods in the light of military methods. Out 
of it all will come pressure to realign content 
and methods of school courses. The author 
dwells at length upon the universal use of 
sound film, strip film, maps, and other audio- 
visual aids. This, plus squeezing content to 
bare military essentials for a particular job or 
occasion, is the nub of success in teaching the 
armed forces. 

There are undoubtedly many things learned 
through camp instruction which will have a 
profound effect upon our schools. Use of audio- 
visual aids will be extended to more fields and 
perhaps rules of grammar may become second- 
ary to conversational language instruction. Be- 
sides that, content may be culled from courses. 
On the other hand, education will not be sound 
education if it is to be reduced to swift short- 
cuts to simple operations and skills. We have 
trained millions quickly for single-operation 
jobs in war industry, yet, they are not mechanics 
by virtue of it. In the speedy pick-up of skills 
in war classes the instructors have an advantage 
over those in our schools in that the soldier 
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sees an immediate application and need for 
what he is trying to learn. He knows his life 
may depend upon mastery. There’s incentive 
for you! Telling the high school lad about use 
of mathematical facts in the future usually gets 
little response. But, when they line up in Army 
or Navy classes, it’s a> different story. 

We may be sure that our returning service 
men will have much to say on this. Next to a 
job they have said they want a good education. 
In a discussion of this subject before Pi Lambda 
Theta a PFC stated that in returning to the U. 
of W. campus he noticed acceleration and 
“watering” of courses so rapidly that they lose 
much of their value. 

Schools will be eager to learn from wartime 
experiences but they must re-evaluate them in 
terms of fundamental educational objectives. 


mw The extent to which a fundamental statutory 
change can be weakened by an amendment is 
shown in what happened to the tuition section 
of the high school aid law just before adjourn- 

ment last June. Few 
CHANGE IN TUITION LAW legislators knew that 
they had approved a sizeable reduction in tuition 
which districts could charge, thus throwing a 
heavy load upon them at a time when costs 
were mounting, in fact, so heavy in some in- 
stances they were worse off financially than 
they were before the increased aid had been 
voted. 

Tuition-paying units gladly accepted this but 
high school districts couldn’t reconcile the net 
effect with the purposes of the new aid law. 
It was a case, not unusual in legislation, where 
the primary purpose of a bill is sidetracked. 
Bill 27, A. was neither introduced nor pro- 
moted for township tax relief. Its purpose was 
to give assistance to high school districts. the 
townships to benefit by a corresponding amount 
but no more. 

After presenting much statistical data to dis- 
tricts and an appeal by several organizations 
including the WEA, high school boards and 


(Turn to page 281) 
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They’re Still Seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 
WM Corer He Wrld / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, ‘This Amazing America’! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 
It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 


but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools having 16 mm. sound projectors 
are anxious to borrow the film, "This Amazing America.” 
But prints are not easy to obtain—and the armed forces 
come first. If you like, direct your request to Greyhound 
Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio—we'll do our best to fill it. 


GREYHOUND 
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THE FIRST STATE CAPITOL AT MADISON, 1838 


The building, of Madison sandstone, stood until 1863. From drawing on Map of the City of Madison 
By courtesy of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 


published by George Harrison, 1855 


Territory and State 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


w A half dozen years after the Wisconsin 
country was attached to Michigan Territory in 
1818, attempts began to be made to obtain a 
separate government for the region directly 
west of Lake Michigan. In 1824 James Duane 
Doty, federal judge at Green Bay, proposed 
that a new territory be created, to be named 
“Chippewau.”’ Three years later Judge Doty 
was still agitating for this territory which he 
now proposed to call “Wiskonsin.”” By 1829 
Henry Dodge, hero of the lead-mining region 
and Doty’s archrival, had adopted the idea, and 
in the next year Doty got a bill introduced into 
Congress to set up the Territory of Huron. But 
a separate territory was not established for the 
Wisconsin region until seven years later. 
While this agitation for independence was 
going on, Wisconsin had gained some recog- 
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The eighth of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 

stand the colorful history of our state. 

nition in the Michigan territorial government. 
Governor Lewis Cass had, of course, set up 
Michilimackinac, Brown, and Crawford coun 
ties in the Wisconsin country in 1818, but in 
1827 Robert Irwin, Jr. of Green Bay actually 
took a seat on the Michigan territorial council, 
and between 1832 and 1835 Morgan L. Mat 
tin of Green Bay belonged to this body, for a 
time accompanied by his cousin, Judge Doty. 
In 1835 
Michigan adopted a state constitution, but dis 


an unusual situation developed 


putes with the federal government about 
boundaries kept her from being admitted to the 
Union 1837. In 1835 the Wisconsin 
counties decided that they were entitled to con 
Michigan 


George Wallace Jones of the lead region their 


until 


tinue as Territory. They elected 
delegate to Congress, and held a Michigan ter 
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ritorial council of their own at Green Bay in 
January, 1836. William S. Hamilton, 
mining operator and son of Alexander Hamil- 
“rump council,” 


lead- 


ton, was president of this 
which did little except bicker over whether the 
capital should be established in the Green Bay 
or Mineral Point region. The rump council 
finally recommended Cassville on the Missis- 
sippi River as the capital site. 

On July 3, 1836, the new Territory of Wis 
consin became a reality. It did not go through 
a preliminary period of autocratic federal rule 
but became a first-class territory immediately 
with the right of electing its own legislature 
and delegate to Congress. Henry Dodge was 
appointed the first governor by President 
Andrew Jackson. George Wallace Jones was 
chosen delegate to Congress, and a territorial 
legislature consisting of a council and house of 
representatives was elected. The territory had 
the same boundaries upon Michigan and _Illi- 
nois that the state has today but included all of 
the present states of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota, and most of North Dakota. 

In 1836 the first territorial legislature met at 
Belmont in Lafayette County in a frame build- 
ing which still stands today. The chief question 
before this body was that of deciding where 
the capital of the territory and presumably of 
the state should be located. There was a host 
of candidates for the honor, including Milwau- 
kee, Green Bay, Mineral Point, Dubuque (to- 
day in Iowa), Koshkonong, Fond du Lac, 
Portage, Helena, Belmont, Platteville, and Cass 
ville. But Judge Doty, shrewd politician and 
canny land speculator that he was, had his own 
idea. He had known the Four Lakes country 
since 1829, and shortly before the legislature 
met he had a surveyor quietly lay out for him 
a city between what are today Lake Mendota 
and Lake Monona, naming it Madison for the 
fourth President of the United States who had 
died that summer. 

When Judge Doty had finished with the 
territorial legislature, Madison was chosen as 
the capital. Many factors entered into this de- 
cision. One of them involved certain “log roll- 
ing’ with the region which is now Iowa. 
Dubuque backed Fond du Lac’s candidacy for 
the capital but was defeated by a combination 
of Burlington and Madison adherents. As a 
result the second session of the first territorial 
legislature met at Burlington, which is, of 
course, now a part of Iowa. Another factor in 
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Madison’s victory was Judge Doty’s persuasive 
foresight (Shall we call it that?) in promising 
choice Madison lots to at least fifteen of the 
thirty-nine legislators, the clerks of the two 
houses, and the governor’s son. But Madison 
was centrally located for territorial and _ state 
business, and a more beautiful site would have 
been difficult to find. 

During the territorial period, politics waxed 
warm in Wisconsin. In 1836 the lead-mining 
region was firmly in control, Mineral Point 
having entirely displaced Prairie du Chien as 
the chief center of southern Wisconsin. But 
Green Bay, changing rapidly from a sleepy fur 
trading center because of the aggressive leader- 
ship of men such as Judge Doty and Morgan 
L. Martin, was becoming a great rival of 
Mineral Point. Then, too, Milwaukee and the 
southeastern part of the state were filling up 
with Yorkers and Yankees, suitable allies for 
Green Bay men in their fight against the South- 
erners of the lead-mining southwest. 

The two rival sections of the territory were 
well represented by their leaders — Henry 
Dodge of Dodgeville and James Duane Doty 
of Green Bay. Dodge, known as the “Old 
Hero,” was a lot like Andrew Jackson though 
not so keen as “Old Hickory”’ intellectually. He 
was absolutely honest, a little vain and pomp- 
ous in manner, and a hard fighter for his con- 
victions. He was not well educated, often made 
amusing mistakes in English, and punctuated 
his conversation with a liberal amount of color- 
ful profanity. A sarcastic follower of Doty 
wrote in 1839 that no one could be appointed 
to territorial office unless he could “‘get drunk, 
swear, or establish the fact by a tremendous 
oath that he has scalped a dead Indian.” Henry 
Dodge, of course, met these exacting standards. 
But he was a man who inspired loyalty among 
the frontier miners, and they often sang to the 
tune of “Auld Lang Syne”: 

Should savage warfare be forgot 
And never more appear 


With hands upon our bosoms put 
We'll say, Dodge shall live here. 


Judge Doty, on the other hand, was a smooth 
and genial personality. His well trained mind, 
his pleasant conversation, his quick understand- 
ing of people enabled him to make friends 
easily and to direct the course of human events 
with skill. But the suavity of his manner did 
not completely conceal his ambitions for money 
and power. Part of the controversy which fol- 
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lowed him everywhere in public life may be 
traced to the partisanship of a spirited opposi- 
tion. But there is, nevertheless, indisputable 
evidence to show that Doty was a little too 
clever, a little less than honest. 

Doty was a master lobbyist, and his opera- 
tions at Belmont during the fight 
the capital were well designed to bring him 
8 at every turn. When the 
t that Mineral Point 
nee i city, Doty was able to dispose of lots 
he owned there; 


over locating 


rumor went 


was to be chosen the 





when Fond du Lac’s elevation 
seemed imminent, he sold much of his land on 
Lake Winnebago. Though Doty was probably 
not the “base and infamous swindler’’ a part- 
ner in his Madison speculation once called him, 
he was removed as federal judge for cause and 
removed as treasurer of the commission which 
built the first capitol at Madison, also for cause 
To the lead mining region, at least, he typified 
the “‘city slicker’ as sia to the honest 
frontiersman. 

The first clash between these two leaders is 
said to have taken place when the “Old Hero” 
appeared in a case tried before Judge Doty, 
swaggering about with bowie knife and pistol 
in his belt. Judge Doty promptly made Dodge 
disarm, accusing him of trying to intimidate the 
court with his weapons. Whether this tradition 
is true or not, the two men were rivals during 
the whole of the territorial period, and the 
political controversies of the day centered about 
them. 

Doty had wanted to go to Congress 
as 1835, but George Wallace Jones of the lead 
country, ‘‘a tall, 


as early 


erect figure, fastidiously 


dressed, with an abundance of curling black 
hair, an engaging smile, and the manners of a 


Chesterfield’”’ had been elected territorial dele 
gate. Doty had begun to angle for the support 
of Milwaukee “the Yankees of the Lake, 
as the settlers of the southeastern part of the 
known. The 
in 1838 took away 
which had supported Jones. He had also acted 
as second in a duel at Washington in which a 
congressman was killed, New York 
and New England Wisconsin's 
population were much opposed to dueling. 


and 


territory were establishment of 


Iowa Territory two counties 


and the 
elements of 


The result of these various forces was that in 
1838 Doty was elected to Congress in place of 
Jones, and in 1839 was reélected. 


Up until about 1840 there were not two 
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political parties in the territory. Presumably the 


campaigns were conducted between branches 


of the Democratic Party. But before the na 
tional election of 1840 Doty sensed the victory 
of the Whigs under “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” and he soon became a Whig. Conse 
quently he was able in 1841 to persuade Pres 
ident Tyler to remove Dodge and appoint him 
governor. Doty thought that he had succeeded 

destroying Dodge politica lly, but the Wis 


“Old Hero’ 
Doty S 


} 
; 


Dodge was reélected 


consin voters symp: ithized with the 


and elected him territorial delegate in 


plac € by a large majority 
to the post in 1843, Doty was replaced as gov- 
ernor in 1844 by his friend Nathaniel P. Tall 
madge of New York, 1845 Presi« 
Polk, a Democrat, appointed Dodge governor 


again. 


and in lent 


After and strife 
Dodge continued popular in Wisconsin 
served as United States senator for nine years 
while Doty rapidly sank into obscurity. But 
the result is to be explained by Doty’s over 
and lack 
Martin of Green Bay as 
1845 John H. 
Tweedy of Milwaukee to the same position in 
1847 
the Green Bay 
strong one. 


this political personal 


and 


reaching ambition integrity. The 
election of Morgan L. 
territorial delegate in and of 
shows that the political combination of 


and Milwaukee 


regions was a 


Meanwhile Wisconsin was growing in popu 


lation, the land was being surveyed and sold by 
the government, and the possibility of state 
hood was being seriously discussed. Four times 
between 1840 and 1844 the people voted 
igainst calling a constitutional convention 
There were many factors complicating the 
question. One of them concerned boundary 


disputes with Michigan on the north and Illi 
Ord! 
Ter 


| the 


nois on the south since, according to the 


nance of 1787 which set up the Northwest 
Wisconsin should 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and hav 
Michig 


ritory, have include 


Lake in, SO 


tended south to the top of 
as to take in Chicago and northern Illinois - 
1844 the legisla 


mittee 


the height of this dispute in 
ture adopted a windy report of a com 
ome 


which virtually advised Wisconsin to be 


an independent nation and defend her rights by 


force of arms if necessary. One speaker in the 
legislature condemned the report as a “‘declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain, Illinois 


Michigan, and the United States.’’ But Congress 
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quite properly ignored such grandiloquent 
plans, and Wisconsin was eventually admitted 
to the Union with her present boundaries. 
Another reason for delaying statehood was 
the dispute about governmental costs. Many 
conservatives pointed out that so long as Wis- 
consin was a territory the expenses of her gov- 
ernment including the salaries of her officials 
and legislators were paid by the federal gov- 
ernment instead of by local taxes. On the other 
hand, more liberal men argued that statehood 
would increase immigration to Wisconsin as 
secure 500,000 government 
land to finance canals, roads, and other inter 


well as acres of 
nal improvements. Politics, too, were involved 
in the delay. Doty was probably the strongest 
and most insistent advocate of statehood, but 
while he was acting as governor, both legis- 
lature and voters were almost sure to Oppose 
anything he recommended. There were, how- 
ever, those who were anxious to see the people 
elect the governor, judges, and other officials 
instead of having them appointed by federal 
authorities at Washington. 

In 1845 when Dodge became governor again, 
the cause of statehood profited from the cordial 
relations existing between governor and legis 
lature. In April, 1846, the people expressed 
their wish for a constitutional convention by 
187. Meanwhile an enabling 
act had been introduced into Congress by 
Morgan L. Martin, the territorial delegate, and 
it became law on August 6, 1846. Wisconsin 


was to be allowed to become a state provided 


12,334 votes to 2, 


she agreed to the boundaries set forth in the 
act. Her 
and _ the 


enormous extent to the west was cui 
boundary 
there. By this time the struggle between the 


down. present provided 
North and the South in Congress was so bitter 
that 
Union was accompanied by one from the 


North and Wisconsin 


signed to balance the recently admitted Florida 


each new Southern state which entered the 


Iowa were thus de 
and Te Xas 
On October 5, 


Madison to prepare a constitution for the new 


1846, a convention met at 
state. There were 125 members of the body, 
the large majority of them Democrats, and the 
sessions continued until December 16. The 
chief model of Wisconsin’s founding fathers 
was the new constitution ratified in New York 
State 1846, but the conven- 
tion followed no precedents blindly and was 


on November 3, 
always ready for new experiments. 
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Certain provisions of the constitution were 
considered radical and daring innovations. In 
most other states judges were still appointed by 
governor and senate, but the new constitution 
provided that they should be elected by the 
people. A married woman was to be allowed to 
hold property in her own name and independ- 
ent of her husband. A homestead, not more 
than forty acres in the country or not worth 
more than $1,000 in town, was not to be sub- 
ject to seizure for debt. All banks of issue were 
flatly prohibited. The constitution did not con- 
tain any provision for negro suffrage, but a 
special referendum was to be held on this sub- 
ject when the constitution was submitted to the 
voters. These provisions were in accord with 
Western concern for the common people and 
distrust of bankers and “‘wildcat’”’ currency. 

Tremendous excitement was aroused by the 
referendum on the constitution which was held 
in April, 1847. Mass meetings took place; 
songs were written; liberty poles were set up; 
and fist fights were engaged in. The words of 
n 


this song sung by friends of the constitution 
Milwaukee shows clearly the issues involved: 
The federal party can’t endure, 
So much indulgence to the poor; 
The bank democracy begrudges 
The people’s power to choose their judges; 
The married woman’s clause they say, 
With grief will turn each husband grey; 
But still the worst of all disasters, 
Is banishing their dear ‘‘shinplasters’’. 


When the ballots were counted, the consti- 
tution had 20:12) 
14,119, and the negro suffrage provision had 
also been lost. Many factions united to secure 
this result. The Whigs, drawn from conserva- 
tive commercial classes of the population, were 
opposed to all of the radical provisions. The 
Liberty Party, which favored abolishing slavery, 


been defeated, votes to 


was angry because the negro suffrage provision 
had not been included in the document. But 
the votes killed 
chiefly from conservative Democrats. All over 
the nation the Democratic Party was in turmoil. 
Members of the conservative wing were usu- 
ally called ‘“Hunkers’”” because they were said 
to hanker or hunker after office; later on they 
as “Hard Shells’ or simply 
The progressives or radicals were 


which the constitution came 


were known 
‘“Hards.”’ 
usually called ‘“Barnburners’” for they were said 
to wish to burn down the barn (or destroy the 
party) in order to get rid of the rats; later on 
they became the “Soft Shells” or ‘“‘Softs.” They 
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were also sometimes called ‘Locofocos” because 
in New York City when the conservatives 
turned off the gas at one of their meetings, the 
radicals produced locofoco matches and lighted 
candles. The progressives were also known to 
their opponents as ‘'Tadpoles.” All in all it is 
fair to say that a combination of Whigs and 
conservative Democrats defeated the constitu- 
tion of 1846, and while they disliked nearly all 
of the so-called radical provisions, the anti- 
banking clause was the real reason for the 


rejection of the document. 


Another constitutional convention met at 
Madison on December 15, 1847, and sat until 
February 2, 1848. The second convention of 
sixty-nine members had a larger proportion of 
Whigs than the first, twenty-three of them as 
well as forty-six Democrats. The convention 
wrote a new draft of the old document. Most 
of the changes made had to do only with form 
and arrangement. The banking article was re- 
vised, of course; the new one provided that 
whenever the legislature wished it might have 
the people vote on whether a general banking 
act should be passed and then vote again on 
ratifying the act itself. This process was fol- 
lowed in 1851-52 when a banking act was 
adopted and approved. 


The other disputed provisions fared well. 
Under the second constitution judges continued 
to be elected; the married womani’s clause was 
omitted, but the state legislature soon enacted 
a law on the subject. A statement in the Bill ot 
Rights part of the constitution approved the 
homestead exemption in principle, and the leg 
islature at once passed a detailed law. The con 
stitution itself is a long one and contains a Bill 
of Rights, recites the boundaries of the state, 
and has articles on suffrage; the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments; finance, 
education, and corporations, This length and 
detail were typical of Jacksonian democracy. 
The people had lost faith in legislatures and 
were trying to safeguard their rights by putting 
many restrictions into the framework of gov- 
ernment itself. 

In March, 1848, the people voted on the 
second constitution. The Democrats had been 
frightened by the election of John H. Tweedy, 
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a Whig, as territorial delegate the preceding 
year, and there was practically no opposition 
from either Hunkers or Barnburners. The press 
of the territory advocated adoption, and the 
final vote was 16,417 for and only 6,174 
against. On May 29, 1848, Congress admitted 


Wisconsin as the thirtieth state of the Union. 


The constitution of 1848 is still in force 
today having been amended very infrequently 
during more than ninety years. It is the oldest 
constitution in use in any state west of the 
Alleghenies, and the people of Wisconsin today 
may well take pride in its liberal provisions and 
pay tribute to the wisdom of the state's found 


ing fathers. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT— 


(Continued from page 275) 


administrators were able to convince legislators 
of the injustice of the unfortunate amendment 
and a correctional bill was introduced on Janu 
ary 20 and passed the following day. Although 
it does not restore the previous tuition charge, 
it improves the 1943 status, providing ‘that for 
the duration of the present war between the 
United States and her enemies and for one full 
year thereafter the amount of the claim pet 
week shall not exceed the difference between 
the amount of state aid per week and $3.50 per 
week.” 

All of which means that a definite policy for 
formulated for intro 


tuition shall have to be 


duction in the next legislature 


a ‘I will encourage able and sincere individ 
uals to make the teaching profession their life 
work.” 

So reads a paragraph in the 
YOU CAN HELP oS 


of Ethics just released by 


the Tennessee Education Association. In view 


of the critical necessity for getting students into 
our teacher training institutions, the Journal 


recommends the statement to all readers 


A little learning is a dang’rous thing 
Drink deep or else touch not the Pierian Sprins 
There shallow draughts 


And drinking largely 


intoxicate the brain 


obers us again 


Pope 
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High School Aid Referendum 


Election April 4, 1944 


w Everyone is agreed that secondary education 
in many Wisconsin high schools needs im- 
provement. Even a most casual review of ex- 
isting conditions gives evidence of needed 
change. Many high schools require more teach- 
ers, either because the present corps is not large 
enough to provide an adequate curricular offer- 
ing or because the per pupil teaching load is 
too large to permit any real individual atten- 
tion. A cursory analysis of the curriculum shows 
a preponderance of academic, college-prepara- 
tory courses and a paucity of such subjects as 
industrial arts, Home Economics, agriculture 
even in rural communities, commercial, men 
and women physical education courses, music, 
and fine arts. 


Secondary education is in need of financial 
improvement, too. In the financially poorer 
high school districts it is mecessary to exceed 
the statutory limits on property taxes year after 
year to supply even a moderately satisfactory 
program. Many high schools with tax rates 
which people in wealthier areas would consider 
confiscatory are able to provide only a meager 
educational offering. The relationship between 
taxes paid and the quality of education is 
usually an inverse one: the poorer districts with 
high tax rates can provide only a mediocre edu- 
cation, while wealthier districts with low tax 
rates can furnish a much better school program. 
Reliance on local support to the extent neces- 
sary with present state aids prohibits any real 
equality of education with anything like equal- 
ity of tax rates. Our major problem in sec- 
ondary education is the improvement of educa- 
tion and equally important is the reduction of 
excessive property tax rates in the poorer high 
school districts of Wisconsin. The two mill tax 
on the equalized value of the property of the 
state of Wisconsin is aimed at the solution. 

This measure, if approved by popular vote 
in the April referendum, will provide an esti- 
mated $66 for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance plus sufficient additional revenue to 
permit the payment of 10¢ per day for each 
pupil who resides four miles or more from 
school and for whom transportation is provided 
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The third in a series of short articles 
to acquaint readers with the forthcom- 
ing referendum involving high school aid. 


according to the transportation statutes. The 
$66 derived from the 2 mill tax, plus the $24 
aid paid from the income tax feature of the 
new high school aid law, will provide $90 
state aid for each pupil in A.D.A. grades 9-12. 
What this will mean to the several units of 
government receiving the aid and providing the 
money is partially answered in an analysis of 
the proposed 2 mill levy as it is applied to the 
several high school districts. 


1. As must be true in any plan of equalizing 
school costs, the districts with the greatest 
wealth will pay the most. In this case 
wealth is measured in terms of equalized 
value in relation to resident pupils in 
average daily attendance.* 

2. About three-fourths of the high school 
districts will gain if the referendum 
passes; about one-fourth will pay more 
than they will receive in net high school 
aid (tentative figure). 

3. Each school will receive $66 for each 
pupil in A.D.A. grades 9-12 from the two 
mill levy, if approved. However, the 
tuition for non-residents will be reduced 
by the amount of state aid received for 
tuition pupils. Thus, the net high school 
aid will be $66 times resident pupils* in 
A.D.A. grades 9-12. 

4. Since a 2 mill tax on $33,000 of equal- 
ized value will produce $66, any district 
which has an equalized value greater than 
$33,000 back of each resident pupil in 
A.D.A. grades 9-12 will pay more than 
the school will receive. Conversely, any 
district with less than $33,000 equalized 
value back of each resident pupil will re- 
ceive more state aid than the amount paid 
in the support of the 2 mill high school 
aid law. 

5. A few of the poorer high school districts 

will be little, if any better off if the ref 

erendum is approved. This is because of 
the loss suffered because the local per 
pupil cost runs up to $120, $150, $180 or 
more and yet they are permitted to charge 
only $102** tuition for the 36-week tern 
for the education of non-resident pupils 

Contrary to popular opinion, the non 

high school area (largely townships) in 

Wisconsin will not pay any more toward 

the support of high schools if the referen- 

dum passes, and may actually pay less. As 
far as can be estimated at the present 
time, it appears to be to the financial 


aN 


For purposes of computing the effect of the referendu 
the number of resident pupils in A.D.A. was found by sut 
tracting the tuition enrolment from the total A.D.A. grades 
9-12 


* Recent legislation increased the amount from 
$102; still awaits the Governor's signature to become 
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advantage of townships to secure approval 
of the referendum. The township area out- 
side of high school districts will prob- 
ably pay slightly less toward high school 
support than in the past, and the town- 
ship area partially or wholly within high 
school districts will certainly pay less in 
the majority of cases. 


7. The basis for estimating the effects of 
the 2 mill levy on the area outside of high 
school districts is shown below: 

(a) If referendum is ap- 
proved: 


1943 Equalized Value 
of property in 
Wisconsin 

Equalized value out- 

side H. S. dis- 

ricts*** 1,442,208,968 
mills on equalized 

value (above fig- 

ure) 2,884,417.94 

$36 tuition in addi 
tion for 45,000 
tuition pupils 


$4,807,363,225 


> 


1,620,000 


2 Mill Levy and 
Tuition if Referen 
dum Approved 

(b) If referendum is de- 


$4,504,417.94 


feated: 
Tuition $102 45,000 tuition 
pupils $4,590,000 


8. Any town can secure a good estimate of 
how it will fare if the referendum is ap- 
proved by multiplying $66 times the num- 
ber of tuition pupils and comparing this 
amount with 2 mills times the equalized 
value of the area of the town wot in any 
high school district. If the first amount 
($66 times the number of tuition pupils) 
is larger, the town will gasy an amount 
equal to the difference, if the referendum 
is approved. If 2 mills times the equalized 
value is greater the town will Jose an 
amount equal to the difference. In a num- 
ber of towns where the two higures are 
practically the same, the referendum will 
have little financial effect. As is true with 
high school districts, the richer towns 
will pay more—the poorer towns will pay 
less. This conforms to the principle of the 
equalization of school costs long advo 
cated and generally subscribed to in Wis- 
consin. 


The question constantly and conscientiously 
raised is whether the approval of the referen- 
dum, in addition to improving high school 
finance, will really improve education. What 
will be the educational effects in high school 
districts paying more than they will receive ? 
Some districts, relatively wealthy in terms of 
the equalized value back of each resident pupil 
but poor because they are carrying a large part 
of the cost of educating non-resident pupils, 

Assuming 30% outside a 


nated by Dept. of Pub 
Instruction 
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may find the increase a serious financial bur- 
den, making the provision of an educational 
program of even the same quality more difh- 
cult. For this group the only sound relief is a 
plan which will permit these schools to obtain 
in tuition as much as it costs them to provide 


the education. 


Where the tuition enrolment its not an im- 
portant factor and the high school districts are 
paying more because they have greater wealth, 
the quality of education is not likely to become 
inferior locally if the 2 mill levy is approved. 
Wealthy communities will still have good 
schools even though they help finance educa- 
tion in the financially less favored districts. 
They can still afford, and with justifiable pride 


in their schools, will provide good schools 


Will education become better in the schools 
which are the chief beneficiaries under the two 
mill proposal? When one visualizes the edu- 
cational progress which many of the poorer dis- 
tricts would like to make if the money were 
available it appears obvious that some educa- 
tional improvement will accrue from state aid 
of one, two, three, five, ten, twenty or more 
thousands of dollars paid to the poorer dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin. Where the people in any 
locality do not feel that it is necessary to im 
prove the high school offering, reduction in the 
tax rate is the other alternative. Even where 
tax reduction is granted preference over edu- 
cational improvement, increased state aid 1s 
justified in view of the tax rates in many of 
the high school districts. 

While the approval of the referendum will 
not cure all the financial ills of secondary edu 
cation, it will generally represent an improve 
ment over existent methods of high school sup 
port. Its approval should be looked upon as the 
first rather than the final step in improving high 
school finance. The ultimate in high school 
support is to obtain all the money from tax 
sources, conforming completely to the principle 
of ability to pay. Admitted such a program will 
be a long time in arriving under any condi 
tions. In the meantime, the proposed referen 
dum is an improvement over present methods 
of high school support and its approval should 
basis of 


improve both the support and the 


quality of secondary education in Wisconsin 
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The Income Tax Headache 


A Guide for Teachers 


Contrary to currently expressed sentiment, 
the Treasury Department has no desire to con 
fuse and annoy people with complicated and 
difficult income tax forms. The 1943 forms 
must necessarily contain at least a passing head 
ache since a certain amount of information and 
calculation is essential to secure a_ relatively 
just system of federal income tax payments. 
When the same tax form must combine ele 
ments of the Victory Tax, the Withholding 
Tax, the 1942 tax with its forgiveness feature, 
and 1943 income tax liability, it is obviously 
difficult to simplify it. Even the so-called sim 
plified form can scarcely live up to its name. 
However, by comparison, this optional form 
is much less difficult and may generally be used 
to advantage by persons entitled to its use if 
their deductions for interest, contributions, 
taxes, alimony, etc. are less than 6% of their 
gross income. For all others it ts advisable at 
least to calculate the income tax payments re 
quired on the longer form. The extra effort may 
pay large dividends in income taxes saved. 

Since the filing of the longer form 1s much 
more difficult, the W.E.A. has compiled a list 
of suggestions generally applicable to teachers 
in calculating federal income taxes according 
to this method (form 1040). It appears that 
the most helpful approach ts a consideration 
of the individual items, one by one, as they 
appear on the official form. Thus for the most 
satisfactory use of the material it is essential 
that a copy of form 1040 be at hand. 


I. INCOME 


The first item to be included 1s your net income 
item 1, column I and item 1, column II. These 
figures are identical. They include your salary, 
wages and compensation for personal service, For 
most teachers the amount here recorded will be 
the total of their basic salary from the school dis 
trict; for others the amount will be a combination 
of their school salary and summer earnings 
A. Exempt Income—It is unnecessary to include 
many items of income since they are not, subject 
to tax. Among the most common of these are: 
1. Compensation for personal injury and_ sick 
ness. 
(a) Insurance, damages, etc., unless a deduc- 
tion for medical expenses is claimed 
2. Amount received from insurance to cover 
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Helps offered teachers in filling out 


their Federal Income Tax, under 


terms of the Revenue Act of 1943. 


damage to automobile, house, other property 
ctc 
3. Any amount which you receive to repay an 
obligation due you. However, if the amount 
has been deducted previously as a bad debt it 
must be included 
A gift (if in no manner a payment for 
services rendered). A gift may take the forn 
of the cancellation of a debt as by some 
member of your family 
5. The amount received in a marriage (divorce) 
settlement if paid in a lump sum or agreed 
to as a lump sum and paid within ten years 
Pensions received from one to whom no serv 
ice has been rendered, such as Carnegie Foun 
dation for college teachers. 
The amount received under a life insurance 
contract by reason of the death of the in 
sured, whether paid in a single sum ot 
monthly payment, is not taxable. An excep 
tion to this rule is where the policy is trans 
ferred from one person to another for a con 
sideration. In this case only the value of the 
consideration and the premiums subsequently 
paid are exempt 
8. A teacher must include as part of his income 
the amount deducted from his salary check 
for the Wisconsin State Retirement System 
It is part of his income even though it is 
not actually received until several years later 


Il. BUSINESS EXPENSES 


From the amount of wages, salary and compensa 
tion which has been recorded on your income tax 
form the allowable expenses in earning that income 
are deductible for both the income tax net income 
and the victory tax net income. The deductions most 
common as business expenses for teachers are 


A. Type of Deduction 
1. Dues to your professional organizations, lo 
cal, state, and national. The cost of attending 
meetings nad conventions of your professional 
groups are deductible if you are not reim 
bursed for these expenses. These includ 
meetings like the N.E.A., the W.E.A., sec 
tional and county meetings 
Automobile expenses for that portion of cat 
expenses attributed to your work for which 
you are not reimbursed are deductible as well 
as general travel expenses paid by you essen 
tial to your professional work and for which 
you were not reimbursed. However, expenses 
of travel to and from work are not deductibli 
3. Books purchased wholly for use in your pro 
fession are deductible. If the useful life of 
a book is short the total cost may be taken 
as a deduction; otherwise, a depreciation de- 
duction must be taken. The cost of profes- 
sional magazines and periodicals as well as 
equipment furnished by you and used in 
earning your professional income is a deduc- 
ible expense. 
4. Fees and commissions paid employment agen- 
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on 





cies tO secure a position for you are de 
ductible. You may, however, not deduct ex- 
penses incurred by you in seeking employ- 
ment. 

5. The salary which you must pay a substitute 
to teach for you is a permissible deduction 
as is also the amount you must pay for yout 
teacher's license. 


Ill. OTHER INCOME 


A. Dividends and Interest 


After a person has computed his net income and 


victory tax net income from salary, wages and com 


pensation and has subtracted the deductible expense, 
1¢ is ready to record dividends and interest received 
Che large majority of dividends received by teachers 
re fully taxable. The important exceptions are divi 
lends on unmatured life insurance policies and from 
nutual insurance companies. Most of the interest a 
person receives is fully taxable but there are excep 
tions. The most common of these are 


1. Interest on postal saving deposits made befor 
March 1, 1941 
Interest on obligations of a state, territory 
or any political subdivision or the district of 
Columbia 
Interest on | S 
(treasury bonds) issued prior to March 1 
1941 is wholly exempt up to $5,000 principal 
value and partially exempt above that amount 


government obligations 


While the interest on most government bonds of 
1¢ interest 


ecent issue is taxable, you may report t 
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NEED MONEY FOR TAXES? 


Your Credit Union is the answer! 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is the teachers’ bank. 


Loans may be made for any length of time up to twelve months. If you already have a 
loan with the Credit Union you may make application for another loan if your present one 


mpc cc fc 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 


I am interested in a loan of $25 $50 $75 $100 $ For 


! 1 J 
; My name is 
' 
Address 
| 


each year or at the maturity date. If you elect to 
report the interest (increased value) each year you 
must apply this method to all such bonds owned o1 
thereafter acquired by you. 


B. Annuities 


If you receive an income from an annuity you must 
report 3% of the cost (value) of the annuity as 
income. The balance is excluded from federal in 
come taxes. However, when the amount received by 
you (tax free) equals the total amount paid by you 
for the annuity the balance is taxable. Income from 
annuities from the Wisconsin Retirement System 1s 
taxable on the same basis as other annuities except 
that the cost 1s assumed to be the aggregate of your 
contributions to the fund. Annuities acquired before 


1934 are taxed on a slightly different basis 
C. Net Gain or Loss 


Few teachers will have any entry on account of 
net gain or loss either of a personal or business 
nature If you are one of those who do, you will 
report the gain as a positive number (which is 
added) and any loss as a negative number which is 
subtracted. Few teachers will have any of the other 


types of income called for on the report 


IV. DEDUCTIONS 


Contributions, interest paid, taxes and losses fron 
fire, storm, shipwreck or other casualty, or theft are 
deductible from your income tax net income but are 


not deductible for victory tax purposes 
A. Contributions 
Contributions up to 15% are deductible and in 


include not only the money contribution but actua 
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expenses incurred in contributing your services gra- 
tuitiously to the Red Cross, Civilian Defense, etc. The 
most common contributions are: 


1. Contributions to charities: Red Cross, Sal- 
vation Army, Community Chest, U.S.O. 


2. Church, church organizations, missionary 
3. Schools and colleges. 

4 Boy and girl scouts 

5. Welfare groups. 

6. Scientific Societies 


Contributions to be deductible must be paid within 
the taxable year. They must be made to incorporated 
organization or units of governments and not to 
private individuals. The time pledged is of no im- 
portance, it is when the money is actually paid 
which counts 

B. Interest Paid 

Interest paid by you on your indebtedness is nearly 
always deductible. You may deduct interest paid on 
such items as: 


1. Credit Union loans, mortgage on real estate, 
or other property. 

Your personal note to a bank or friend. 
Installment purchases where interest is called 
for in the contract—not covered up in the 
price. 

4. Life insurance loans if paid in cash 


w hr 


You may not deduct interest paid for a relative 
or friend. If you have no legal obligation to pay 
the interest it is a gift and is not deductible. If the 
federal government finds you have not paid your full 
tax and charges you with interest on the unpaid 
balance that interest payment is deductible 


C. Taxes 
Many taxes are deductible under the federal in 
come tax law. To be deductible the tax must be 
your obligation either imposed on you or levied on 
your property. The following taxes are deductible 
1. Real estate and personal property taxes 
Your state income tax. 


3. The state tax on gasoline (4¢ per gallon) 
{. The state auto license fee 
5. Federal stamp tax on your car or truck 


($5.00). 

6. Federal tax paid for admission to moving 
pictures, theatres, and sporting events (1¢ 
on each 10¢ admission) 

7. Tax on safety deposit boxes (20% of cost) 

8. Tax on dues and initiation fees to clubs 
and fraternal organizations. 

a. The rate of tax is 11% of fees paid in 
excess of $10 per year, or if you are an 
active resident member and annual dues 
are over $10 a year then 11% of the 
entire fee 

9. Taxes paid by you on telegraphs, cables and 
radio messages 
a. The tax is 15% on U. S. messages and 

10% on international messages 

10. Tax paid by you on telephone calls and 
SET VICES. 

a. Tax is 20% of the total charge on long 
distance calls. The tax on local telephone 
service is 10%. No tax is levied on the 
cost of installation or instruments 

11. Tax on transportation 
a. Rate for persons 10% on most fares in 

excess of 35¢ 

b. Rate on property—3% of the cost 
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You may not deduct your federal income taxes no1 
the 10% tax on purchases of jewelry, furs, or cos 
metics. Federal cigarette taxes are not deductible by 
the consumer; nor are taxes paid on alcoholic bev 
erages. Inheritance and gift taxes imposed by either 
Wisconsin or the federal government are not de 
ductible. Special assessment taxes for improvements 
which increase the value of your property may not 
be deducted 

D. Losses 


Losses not covered by insurance, or covered by 
insurance only in part, may be claimed as deduc 
tions. The most common of these are: 

1. Automobile damaged by fire, icy roads, storm, 
collision, ete., if not caused by your neg 
ligence 

2. Damage suffered on your home or your per 


(Turn to page 319) 





A HELPFUL HINT 
FOR YOU 


fe> dildren love to play 


| at things grown- 








ups do. That is 






t) why there may 
a | : 

be an idea here 
for your mothers having a hard time to 
get their children to eat. . . . We are told 
that combat troops and munitions workers 
say that Wrigley’s Spearmint in their 
rations and lunch boxes seems to help them 
eat with greater appetite just because this 
welcome treat is there. . . . Our helpful 
little hint, therefore, is as simple as this. 
... But what a fine time to tell it? With 
Gum so scarce—it may be a good tip to 
keep in the back of your head, neverthe- 
less. . . . At present, the War has proved 
chewing Gum helpful in so many ways to 
so many millions, it is not odd that a 
scarcity looms up in a popular, quality 
Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
Under war conditions, we just can not 
produce more Gum unless we lower 
our quality which we will not do. So, we 
urge that every available stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint be chewed only when and wher: 


it is needed. v-? 
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More Effective Teaching 





Elimination of War Hysteria 

Through Redirection of Interest 

by Margaret Joyce Heiss 

Ean Claire, Wisconsin 

a September, 1943, in a third grade of an av- 
erage city school system. Fifty percent of the 
boys, having at least one member of the family 
in service, Many in active combat, were over- 
stimulated by war hysteria and imbued with a 
spirit of revenge and racial hatred. All of the 
boys, due to radio, movies, and general home 
talk, were preoccupied with war in its most 
violent phases. 

It was unreasonable to assume that these 
children, and all like them, could approach the 
school year with normal concentration and in- 
terest. Retraining of thought processes and re- 
direction of interest was the Such 
was the basis upon which I proceeded last 


answer. 


September. 

To these children a map was a fairly un- 
known quantity. Even their own country was 
vague, beyond the borders of the state. Placing 
several National Geographic maps low on the 
wall, we examined and discussed them. Being 
free, then, to study the maps at will, they 
evinced keen interest and this suggested the 
possibility of a like interest in the National 
Geographic magazine. I was perfectly aware 
that the reading material was far beyond their 
ability. The pictures, however, were not. The 
very unusualness of them, the interest-provok- 
ing subject matter portrayed, might, I hoped, 
stimulate discussion and a desire for detailed 
information. When I placed the first four 
copies on the reading table I refrained from 
suggestion or explanation. In a week's time 
the four copies were thumb-marked and frayed. 
Many individual questions had been asked, 
many requests for help in reading picture 
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Experiences and opinions of class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


captions had been granted. 

Each new copy held deeper interest for the 
boys in particular. A complete lay-out of serv- 
ice insignias created animated discussion, and 
it carried over into their free art period. Draw- 
ings of insignias in color, complete to the 
smallest detail, replaced pictures of combat and 
death. The next copy was even more fruitful, 
having full pages of medals of all countries. 
I eagerly awaited the moment when the chil- 
dren, of their own volition, would make a 
tie-up between maps and magazines, and to see 
the direction it would take. 

One day several of the boys were gathered 
about the map of Europe, a copy of the Na 
tional Geographic open before them to the sec- 
tion devoted to medals. They were locating the 
countries which the medals represented. Hav- 
ing found their first tie-up, they carried it fur 
ther. By now they all knew the significance of 
the insignias worn by their friends and rela 
tives in the service, and they attempted to es 
tablish on one or another of the maps the 
approximate location of the various service 
men. The magazine insignia pictures were used 
to represent the individuals 

We now have in the room a large collection 
of colored pictures of all high-ranking officers, 
complete with medals, insignias, and service 
stripes. At present the children are absorbed 
in checking these with the magazine data, but 
soon I hope they will be wanting information 
about the command of these officers. There 
again will come the tie-up with the maps, and 
the geographic location of the theaters of war. 

One may question why the children were 


(Turn to page 314) 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, 
set up to provide help in the teaching of 
science and related subjects from the 
sixth through the twelfth grades. 


It has two aims—to help the teacher 
keep abreast of new developments in sci- 
ence, and to provide material which will 
help make teaching more effective. 

Here are some of the aids Westinghouse 
School Service now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of book- 
lets on various scientific subjects. These 
are constantly revised to include the 
newest achievements of American re- 
search and each includes a number of 
simple observations and experiments for 
home or classroom. For grades seven to 
twelve. Free; order one for each member 
of the class. Six titles are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed 


chart of the whole electromagnetic spec- 


trum, and one on “The Biggest and 
Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now 
ready. There is a charge of $2 for the 
former, $1 for the latter. Both are printed 
in several colors, mounted for hanging. 

. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” 
are available without charge. These are 
25” by 36”, printed in two colors. They 


show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth 
to twelfth grades, Four are now ready. 





and materials available 
through Westinghouse School Service are 


Services 


listed in the catalog of teachers aids, 
which is sent free on request. School Serv- 
; ne : oe 

ice, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send materials checked to the address 

listed at the bottom of this coupon. 

Quantity (Order enough for every member of the 
Class) 
_.... “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 

“Eyes for the Little Worlds” 

“Str inge Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
‘Amber and Amperes” 
“Today’s Ben Franklins 

“Science in Everyday Things” 

—“The Biggest and Littlest Things in the 
Iniverse” (Price $1.00) 

{J Chart —The Electromagnetic Spectrum 

(Price $2.00) 
(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 

Charts on Everyday Electricity 

Cj “The Incandescent Lamp”; [) “The Electric 

Electric Motor’; [) “The 


C] Chart 


Toaster”; “The 

Vacuum Cleaner. 

] Catalog of Teachers’ Aids available from West 
inghouse School Service 
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OUTI WIS N AS ATION 





Madison, your capitol city, extends a hearty welcome 
to the Southern Wisconsin Education Association and 
to all attending its metings. 





We are fully conscious of the importer 
education plays in the life of our city 
especially recognize at this time our resp ibility 
to the University of Wisconsin, its student body 

and to the many service men and women in training 

there and at Truax Field, located at our 
Airport. ‘“e, as a city, also take rreat 
it graded and hich schools, bot! 
and parochial, which are available to all 
Madison. Education and educational 
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themselueds be well % 
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e 
Ber 
j 
Mrs. 
SRE eenrcwenmete See 
MRS. E. KRAKOW SOMMERFIELD Albe 
. or? 5 
President SWEA 
N 
Ch 
Tait 
For 
For 
. ° * t 
w On February 11 and 12, 1944, the Southern Wisconsin Education For 
e . ‘ ° re ,° ( 
Association will hold its 54th annual convention. Though conditions 
in regard to holding conventions have not improved any since last — 
year, the officers of this association are of the opinion that such meet- 
ings are especially necessary and valuable to persons in the teaching | 
profession in critical times such as these. 
If teachers are to interpret society correctly to the children in their 
charge, they must themselves be well informed and have a thorough ] 
understanding of the problems confronting society today. Conventions ' 
offer an opportunity for acquiring such knowledge. 
5 7 l 
Instead of selecting topics relating to the war front, your officers 1 
have selected speakers whose topics will emphasize “Issues on the 
l 
Home Front’ which is the theme chosen for this year’s convention. 
Your officers and sectional chairmen have prepared what promises q 
to be an interesting and a varied program. It is hoped that all mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in the Southern Wisconsin area will 
find it possible to attend this convention. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS (2) Lester Emans, Principal of Lakewood State 
Graded School, Western Dane County, 2300 Sher 
President— man Ave., Madison 
Esther Krakow Sommerfield, Former Superintendent For Secretary: Miss Florence Wendt, Commercial Teach 
of Eastern Dane County Schools, Milwaukee er, East High School, Madison 
First Vice-President For Treasurer: O. L. Robinson, Principal of High Scl 
H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Principal of High School, Beaver Janesville 
Dam 7 , . . 
. : For Member of Executive Committee: (three year term) 
Second Vice-President (1) Ray Beach, Principal of Hig School, Fort At 
A. J. Henkel, Superintendent of Schools, Portage kinson 
Secretary— (2) Miss Hilda Cavanaugh, Supervising Teacher, Sauk 
Vida V. Smith, Principal of Central Junior High County, Baraboo 
School, Madison he ceovided the ballot t t t 
Treasurer— ffice 
O. L. Robinson, Principal of High School, Janesville 
ROCEDURE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECTS Pee 
i s ; n accordance itl e pi isiot Cor 1 
Bernice Cadman, Teacher, High School, Janesville (one . ™ ' 
year) ind By-Laws, members will vote by ballot ficers 201 
Mrs. Grace Pekel, Principal of Shorewood Hills School, the comit wie he stub of your members card may 
Madison (two years) ki 7 ; : 
Albert C. Jones, Principal of Hixh School, Verona (three be exchanged for ficial ballot at Central Hig sas 
years) near Room |] Friday afternoon until 4:30. 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 
Che following slate of officers for the Southern Wis ” Dt " oe ae 1 ¢h 
nsin Education Association, for the year 1944-45 is pre- ‘i m mages ' 
sented by the Nominations Committee guests are invited to attend the reu 1 1 eon at t 
For President: H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Principal of High School, Casi H Ki ee I 1 
Beaver Dam ee 
For First Vice-President: Roland A. Klaus, Superir v . P : . t 
tendent of Schools, Edgerton vance reservation to Phi Delta Kappa, W Hig 
On For Second Vice-President: < iM 
(1) Harley Powell, Superintendent of Schools, Water p 
_ town John Goldgruber, Secret f Phi ( 
ist 
et | 
| © 
0 | 
oc | | For Midseason Smartness - - 
- 
A Bright Dress | 
elf 


gh It's a dress that counts, and for 

™ now, a bright color to wear : 
under your winter coat will do ay \ 
ers wonders for your morale. Stop } 


the in and see our collection of bril- l} 


On. . . 
liant colors and prints. Dresses 


ses $12.95 up. 


‘m- 


vill BUY WAR BONDS G 


WOLDENBERGS = 


26-28 E. MIFFLIN ST. 3 
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BURDICK & MURRAY’S 


Welcome Teachers 
100% Virgin Wool 
Black Chesterfield Coats 














Hats styled-to-the- 
minute .. . fresh, 
original, flattering] 
Straws and felts. }} 


All head sizes. 


Best of tailoring, 
new high shoul- 
ders, velvet col- 
lars, double and 


single breasted 
Priced 


$29.95 to 
$95.00 


FLATTERING 
SPRING 








Price $6.50 


AIRAS TEP 





SHOES 


TO MAKE YOUR FOOT 
LOOK PRETTY 


There's nothing 
quite so smart 
and _ comfortable 
as air step shoes 
with marvelous 
“magic” sole. 


BURDICK & MURRAY CO. 


ON THE SQUARE AT STATE STREET 











HEADLI 





rE. 


RIDEBRU / 


Ah 


EDWARD WEEKS 





Ready of speech, informed, and vitally alive to the 
changing world of today is Edward Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly His lectures combine the long view, 


which is gained at his desk in Boston, with the first 
hand information about American life and American 
literature which he picks up in his never-ceasing travels 
and readings. Today he is deeply concerned with the 
war’s effect on men and books and he relates his always 
fascinating talks to the tempo of the time. 

Mr. Weeks was educated in the public schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J., and at Cornell, Harvard, and Cambridge 
University in England. Since 1924 he has been associated 
with the publishing field in an editorial capacity. His 
contacts with outstanding authors for nearly twenty years 
make his comments on trends in literature authoritative 

Mr. Weeks is the author of a number of books, and a 
contributor to several leading magazines and periodicals 
As a lecturer, Mr. Weeks has a far-reaching reputatiot 
He has appeared ten times at the New York City Town Hall 
and 12 times at Columbia University’s McMillin Theatre 

In his lecture, Mr. Weeks will discuss the dominant 
trends in American letters today and will relate many 
illuminating and amusing anecdotes from his experiences 
as the Atlantic Monthly’s editor during recent years. 








PROG 


ORPHEUM THEATRE—9:00 A. M. 


9:00—Band Concert—Madison West High School Concert 
Band—Richard C 
National Emblem March ..... . . Bagley 


Church, Conductor 


RMN ee a oe Hee Se er ee 

The Continental Conrad 

a ee rer 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes ..... . . Kern 

The Guiding Star Stieberitz 

9:25—Invocation — Reverend Edwin Kennedy, Pastor of 
Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison 
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RUARY 11 





MAI-MAI SZE 


Acclaimed by many as China’s most representative 


“ambassador of good will and understanding’”’ in America, 


Miss Mai-mai Sze has won the hearts of Americans from 
coast to coast with her appealing discussion of the prob 


lems of her people. Born in China, the daughter of a 
former Chinese ambassador to the United States and 


England, she knows her people and their difficulties 


Mai-mai Sze was educated in England. In 1931 she 
graduated from Wellesley College in Massachusetts. She 


studied art in Paris and London. Her paintings have 
been exhibited in Paris and New York 


During the summer and fall of 1940 Mai-mai Sze trav 


eled to China, the first visit to her homeland since the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. While there, she studied China’s 
economic situation with special emphasis upon her indus 
trial cooperatives. 


Her remarkable power of dramatization and her ability 
o make the English language a tool for the expression 
ideas, have made it possible for her to present to her 


audiences a vivid picture of her native country. 








9:30-—-Address of Welcome—Philip H. Falk, Superintendent 
of Schools, Madison 


Address: In the Editor’s Chair Dr. Edward 
Weeks, Editor, Author, and Lecturer 


20—Audience Singing — Directed by Earl D. Brown, 
Secretary of Madison Board of Educatior Mrs 
Winifred Brown at the piano 


30—Address: China in Focus—Miss Mai-mai Sze, Artist 


and Lecturer. 


15—Adjournment 








4-mporium 


— MADISON'S THRIFT STORE— 







New RN 


Joan Kenley 
and other 
famous make 


BLOUSES 
2.98 & 3.98 


All the new spring 
styles long sleeve 
or short sleeve 
styles galore—clas 
sic or dressy styles 
with frills, jabots 
or lace trim. White 
and all the wanted 
colors. Sizes 30 to 


42. You will be 


rt 
amazed at suc } 
eas enicy: RU? 


Special Value for Teacher's 


All Wool 
Spring Suits 
16.95 & 19.95 


100% Pure Wool Shet 
lands in 2, 3, 5, or 6 
Button Classic Tailleurs 
or soft semi dressmaket 
styles in lovely soft pas 


tel or staple shades 


Also gabardine twills, 


flannels, and worsteds in 





all the wanted colors, as 
well as chalk stripes, glen 


plaids and herringbone 





tweeds 

r Precision tailored ans 
af really surprise values 
Shop and Save money at 


THE EMPORIUM 























HEAULIMP 


S STURDFEBR' 


HL 


MADISON 





pring, a young mans fancy 


In the s 
girls! 


lightly turns to thoughts of 
spring, a young girl's fancy 
like those of every 


In the 
lightly turns, 
woman, to thoughts of 


Fashions! 


Hill’s cordially invites You 
to see their Newest 
Spring Fashions 








DR. CLARK G. KUEBLER 


e Fifth Avenue Designers’ Hats 


Dr. Kuebler, the new president of Ripon College, is a 
man of wide educational experience, having studied at the 


sd lailored and Semi-Dressy Suits Universities of Princeton, Northwestern, Munich, and } 
, e Chicago, with the latter school granting him his Ph.D | 
@ Dresses for All Occasions His field is the classics, with a aid Mn, field in 
ancient rhetoric and literary criticism. His other main 
® New Spring Coats educational interest is in ancient law and government. In 
the past twelve years he has made nine European visits, 
e Sportswear chiefly in France, Germany, Italy, and Greece. As a re 


sult of those visits he has become increasingly more 
interested in learning, vicariously, both from the past 
and the contemporary experience of our European neigh 


Fashion Center Second Floor bors, lessons for our growth as a free people. His public 
lectures are concerned for the most part with phases of 
that problem Teacher groups who have heard Dr. 


Kuebler are highly impressed with his scholarly and yet 
humanized analysis of current affairs in relation to man’s 
struggle toward a_ better life. 


We Specialize in Lovely 


PERMANENTS GENERAL 





MEET 
PROGHDETAL 





Croquignole 
Machine Waves 


ORPHEUM THEATRE—9:00 A. M. 
$3.50 


and up 9:00 Annual Business Meeting — Superintendent H. C. 


\hrnsbrak, First Vice-President, presiding 
@ Beautifully styled 
e@ Long-lasting 


@ Satisfaction guaranteed 1:30—Invocation—-Reverend William Mahoney, Pastor 





@ Skilled beauticians ity: , 
St. Raphael's Church, Madison 





Hill's Beauty Salon d:3 \ddress: Foundation in Education—Judge Malcolm 


Hatfield, Judge of Juvenile Court of Berrien Count 








Michigar Educator, Author, and Lecturer 
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LIKPEAKERS - 
TURDFEBRUARY 12 f ie po 
he Pe 


ates 


W hile 
Winter Winds 
Still Blow 











JUDGE MALCOLM HATFIELD 


| Malcolm Hatfield, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Ber 
rien County, Michigan, has won a national reputation 

a for the manner in which he has handled juvenile de 
he | linquency cases. When he was first elected to that posi 


tion in 1932 he was head of the Social Science Department 


= | of the Niles, Michigan, Public Schools 
| 
it He holds the degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy and 
me Master of Arts from the University of Notre Dame. As 
I a member and Chairman of the Michigan Corrections 
_ Commission, he has worked to have all offenders placed 
IS, under the supervision of trained psychologists, psychia- 
e trists and social workers with a view of giving each 
re individual, treatment and instruction according to his 
st needs. 
h Judge Hatfield is also an author and a newspaper and 
IC magazine columnist. His first book, “Children in Court,” 
of published in 1937, has been widely accepted as a forward 
step in the solution of the juvemile crime problem. An 
as other book, “County Court House,” will soon be off the 
: press About 500 newspapers and magazines use his 


weekly column on “Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention 
and Cure.” 





MEETING 
OGHETAILS 








10:20—Vocal Music—Madison East High School A Capella Pick and plan immediately and 
Choir—Miss Cecile Vogelbaugh, Director . 
Cherubin Song Peter Tkach oOpring in prey 
Sing Your Song Noble Cain ) 
Lord Bring Dat Sinner Home Graydon Clark ; : 
This Is My Country Jacobs election 
10:40—Address: Educational Imperatives for the Post- 1¢ jnea | jive you the fine ind x 
War World—Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, President of 5 ay ee : A , = 


Ripon College 


11:25—Adjournment 


NOTE: Since it is likely that many teachers have friends ; 
who will want to hear the Saturday morning program, 
| it is planned to sell 50c tickets to the public after 9:20 


and as long as seating space is available. If you have We Give Eagle Stamps 
friends who are interested in this program, you may MADISON ON THE SQUARE 


wish to invite them to come. 
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Back they come from the fashion jour 


executives and buyers. Listen to thg 


siasm as they report on the iaie 


wear this spring... 


SUIT BUYER: “Who said dye shortages... thay 


suits are done in technicolor!” 


DRESS BUYER: “L-85 regulations seem to bg f 


inspiration instead of limitation. The new dres 


signed for a man’s eye.” 


Enjoy a Delicious Lunch or Tea 


in Our Fountain Room 








\\ 


XQGQ{CGBEo 





ront 
















on jour SPORTSWEAR BUYER: ‘America was always good at 
) thehu- sportswear, but this season's sports clothes look gayer, € 
thes il younger, brighter.” % 


MILLINERY BUYER: “| can't wait to get them in 


flower hats, suit hats and charming little hats for the 


h@vool — ne 
new center part hair-do. 


EXECUTIVE CHORUS: ‘Let's spread the news to Ameri 


to ba for , a 
” can women in our windows, in our advertising, through 


ares® de . ~ ? 7 1) > . 
dresg de out our store, that Spring fashions will be beautiful, 
feminine, appealing. Let's open the boxes and start now! 
Tea Call B. 5000 for an Appointment in Our y 


Beauty Salon, on the third floor 





anchester, nc. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


DE 
KARSTENS 


. HR 
of Madison FEBRUARY 11, 1944 ; 
To 1 
I. AGRICULTURE SECTION Se 
FOR 
PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—L. R. Larson, Beaver Dam Vi 


THE SMARTEST LUNCHEON AT 12:30 


PROGRAM AT 1:30 CHR 
I N A P Pp A R E L . The Agricultural Situation as I See It — Dr. Asher 


Hobson, Chairman of Agricultural Economics Depart 
ment, University of Wisconsin. 


FOR Business Meeting 


2. Present Problems in Vocational Agriculture—-Members |. Ru 
M E N of the State Office Staff, Madison, Wisconsin. dor 
Wi 
AND Il. ART SECTION - 
| 
B ART EDUCATION BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, LECTURE ROOM 
; 


Chairman—Ruth E. Allcott, Instructor in Art 
Education, University of Wisconsin 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


ON CAPITOL SQUARE Business Meeting 





1. Exhibit and Discussion of Art Problems Made This 

22 NO Past Year by Pupils in Chicago Public Schools—Miss 
RTH CARROLL Mabel F. Williams, District Supervisor of Art—Chicago 1. The 
Public Schools. N 
atic 








III. COMMERCIAL SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 442 2. Ne 


Str 


e go Chairman—Marvin A. Buege, Wauwatosa U 
n) 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 
1. Planning the Post-War Commercial Curriculum— Paul 
M. Pair, Director of Gregg College, Chicago, Hlinois. 


Business Meeting 


2. Placing Commercial Students In Industry—-Mr. J. I. 
Onarheim, Supervisor of Employment, Allis-Chalmers 


& 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ul S Discussion period will follow each talk. 
a 





prophetic of Spring— IV. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 1. Ind 
SUITS f re CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 202 eh 

° arresting Chairman—Cyril C. Uber, Beloit ; 
2. Ren 


individuality—SUITS cians ie Edu 


The Great Challenge Burlington 


soltly feminine or Business Meeting 

How Physical Education in the Small School May Pave 
. the Way for Inter-School Athletics—Mr. C. V. Chris 

crisply and expertly tensen, Supervisor of Elementary School Physical Edu- 


cation, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
tailored. 


V. ENGLISH AND SPEECH SECTION 
Livi 


BETHEL LUTHERAN CHURCH (318 Wisconsin < 
25 to 50 Avenue), Fellowship Hall sup 
of I 


Chairman—Anne Olson, Madison, Wisconsin 


Com 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 of h 
famous for fine suits and coats 1. Literature and the War-—-Fdward Weeks, Editor of 2 Unf; 


. rhe Atlantic Monthly, N York Cit 
since 1909 in 1 ew Th ity I is 
Regional Aspects of American Literature—August Der ¥ 
leth, Author and Lecturer, Sauk City, Wisconsin 
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DAY AFTERNOON 


VI. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 

To be combined with the History and Social Studies 
Section. 


VII. HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Marjorie Morse, Madison 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Russia and the Conditions of Peace—Professor H. Gor 
don Skilling, Dept. of Political Science, University of 
Wiseonsin. 


2, China in Focus—Mai-mai Sze, daughter of the former 


Chinese ambassador to the United States. 


VIII. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 331 
Chairman—Mary Underhill 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


The Practical Application of the Science of Nutrition 
Nell Clausen, President of American Dietetic Associ 
ation, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis 


Business Meeting 


Newer Findings in Vitamin Research—Dr. Frank M 
Strong, Dept. of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


IX. INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, RQOM 216 
Chairman—W. A. Gessert, Janesville 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Business Meeting 


Industrial Arts, a Foundation for Apprentice Training 
Mr. A. R. Luebke, Apprentice Supervisor, Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Beloit, Wisconsin 


2. Remarks by Mr. F. M. Powell, State Department of 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


X. INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Agnes Griffin, Portage 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


of Music, Portage 


2. Unfinished Business of Democracy —Rev. Thomas Parry 
Jones, Methodist Church, Sheboygar 


Business Meeting 
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Have You Heard? 
Now we have 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
SPRING SUITS 
AND COATS 


for WOMEN! 


The colors are stunning pastels, the fit 
and tailoring immaculate. Tweeds, Shet- 


lands, Gabardine and Coverts. 10 to 20. 


$35 to $47.50 





Olson & Veerhusen 


7——_——__N.. Pinckney 9 

















1. Living and Learning in War Time Mabell G. Bush, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madisor 
Community Singing—Led by Paula Blust, Supervisor 





Convention Special! 


Regular $2.00 Size 


Dorothy Gray 
Blustery Weather 
Lotion 


ng $400 


Helps Guard Against Rough Dry 
Skin, Ideal For Hands and A 


Smooth Powder Base. 


RENNEBOHM 


BETTER DRUG STORES 
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_ plan to stay 
at The PARK 


Popular Rates... 
And right on the Square, convenient 
to “everywhere”. 


Excellent Food... 
Served in the beautiful Oak Room, 
Madison's finest dinners and lunches. 


Gay Entertainment... 
The Blue Room, the Circular Bar . 
with entertainment every evening... 
the place to meet your friends. 


THE PARK HOTEL 


M. H. McNeill, President 
M. J. Essex, Mgr. 

















MODERATELY PRICED 


As seen in Mademoiselle 

—Styled by Swansdown— 
Exclusive Fashions with us 
—Superbly tailored two 
piece classic suits — Three 
piece outfits—Monotone coats—Fur trimmed 
coats—Plaids—M elting soft herringbones, 
twills and gabardines in all the newest colors. 
$19.75 to $100. 
New Print dresses, 
Navy and Black 
Tailored dresses — 
Newest Pastels, 
crepe and wool ma- 
terials $7.95 to 
$29.75. 


All fall and winter fashions drastically reduced 
for immediate clearance. 


Cin SVS) [FROGS 
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XI. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SECTION 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL (545 West Dayton Street), 
AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Ebba Petersen, Allis School, Madison 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


1. Building Lasting Values—Miss May Roach, Instructor 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 


Business Meeting 


) 


2. A Modern Word Perception Program ~- Miss Tilla 
Schlumburger, Chicago, Reading Demonstrator, Scott 
Foresman Co. 
XII. LATIN SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 218 
Chairman—Lorane Raup, Portage 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Classical Associations With the Campaign in Italy— 
Prot. J. P. Heironimus, Professor of Classics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Business Meeting 


Round Table Discussion. 


XIII. LIBRARY SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 230 
Chairman—Lucille E. Vance, Madison 

PROGRAM AT 2:00 
Knowing the Good Neighbor Through Books—Dr. Ra- 


chel Salisbury, Professor of English Education, Milton 
College, Milton, Wisconsin. 


Business Meeting 


bo 


. Maps and Atlases as Background Material in the Pres- 
ent World Situation—Dr. Loyal Durand, Assistart Pern- 
fessor of Geography, University of Wisconsin. 

XIV. MATHEMATICS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 
Chairman—Ruth E. Bartholomew, Madison 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Panel Discussion: Mathematics Needs of the Army, 
Science, and Industry. Discussion leader—Miss Monica 
Bainter, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Mathematics Needed by the Army in the Radio Field— 
Mr. Joseph Knopow, Chief Civilian Instructor at Truax 
Field, Madison. 


Mathematics Needed in Science Work-- Mr. Harlin 
Zodtner, Science Department, Janesville High School 


Mathematics Needed by Our Non-College Students Who 
Accept Positions in Industry Mr. Walter Wittich, 
Supervisor of Curriculum, Madison Public Schools. 


Recommendations of the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion in the Field of Mathematics—Mr. W. B. Senty 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Wisconsin. 


Music at WARD-BRODT’S 


Wisconsin's Most Complete Music House 


New Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Contest Music for Band, Orchestra, Chorus 


Visit Our Store—208 State St. 
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ON XV. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
:), CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 219 


Chairman—Miss Alida Degeler, Carroll. College, Waukesha WA N T 7 D 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Symposium—‘‘What constructive changes wil] adapt 

















1 ” 
ers modern foreign language instruction more immediately Active Feet 
to present and post war needs?” 
— tor 
serman: 
Spanish: 
Spanish: : 
Pilla Speakers to be announced Volunteer Service 
cott 
@ America asks a 
XVI. MUSIC SECTION lot of its women in 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 302 uniform . . . and 
2 ‘ they ask a lot of 
Chairman—Marion G. Huxtable, Madison their feet. Just any 
hoes won't do! 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 ee egies 
For on-duty hours 
|. Present Day Trends in Music Teaching in Grades I . . the restful sup- 
Through VI—Florence Coatsworth, Supervisor of Grade port of our Walk- 
= N . anesville ‘iscon : 
i lusic, Janesville, Wisconsin eae authuatie 
Business Meeting welts. PARADE: 
2. Practical Suggestions for a Grade School Instrumental eee Figg! poet 
Program — LeRoy Klose, Instrumental Music Teacher OOKS in polisnec 
and Band Director, Central High School, Madison tan calf. 
3. The Grade School Choir—Demonstration by Emerson Charve Account 
School pupils directed by Mrs. Gertrude Kellman, Vo x: at = aaa 
cal Music Instructor, Emerson School, Madison nvitec 
XVII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION WA L K OV bE 4 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM ‘a 
Ra- Chairman—Katherine L. Cronin, Physical Education Next to Manchester on Capitol Square 
Iton Teacher, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Luncheon 12:00 University Club, 803 State Street 
(a La Carte) 
ce At the Luncheon there will be a discussion on the 


organization of a Southern Division of the Wisconsin 


Association for Health and Physical Eduction POISED for SPRING 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 

Business Meeting —" id a 
in fresh as Spring flowers .. 
Can the All-Around Program of Physical Education #* : 
Meet War Time Demands? Elizabeth A. Ludwig, n4 ” * 
President of the Wisconsin Association for Health and AU STELLE 


Physical Education, Rufus King High School, Milwau 


kee. 
ead 2. Soccer and Speedball Demonstration and Discussion FROCKS 


nica : 
Conducted by Margaret H. Heyer, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Ild— J. Indoor Obstacle Race Demonstration conducted by a 


=) 


uax Willis Jones, Director of Physical Education, West 
High School, Madison. 


lin 
as Gay, bright fashion news 
XVIII. RURAL SECTION ee 

Who you'll welcome along with 

ich, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM Spring! Classic one or two 
Chairman—Viola Gunnison Newton, Supervising piece styles tailored of finest 

- Tea ~ 3 of Ce a © q 
ae Teacher of alumbia County fabrics into soft Spring shades 


Business Meeting at 1:45 or youthful prints for all o« 


casions when you want to 





a look smart! 9-44 


\ 


“/ KUTHORIZED = 


The MITCHELL Co. || Pessneys /, 


, 12 SOUTH CARROLL MIMEOGRAPH 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN # 
Phone: Fairchild 9340 





Madison—On the Square 
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TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Society Brand Clothes 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 
Freeman Shoes 


22 W. Mifflin St. 














Welcome 


TO MADISON 
SPOO & SON 


18-20 N. Carroll On Capitol Square 
MEN’S WEAR OF DISTINCTION 














46 Years of Honest Values in 
Men’s Wearing Apparel 


SPETH’S 


the home of KENBROOK clothes 


222 State St. 
3 Doors West of Orpheum Theater 


_ 


nN 


w 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


. Panel Group Discussion on the new ideas presented in 
the State Social Studies Bulletin. 
Music. 


Discussion of questions asked by members of the group 
in regard to the Social Studies program. 


XIX. SCIENCE SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 130 
Chairman—J. H. Larkin, Brodhead 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


. Chemistry in High School in the Post-War Period— 


Edward Johnson, Science Instructor, Evansville, Wis 


consin 
Business Meeting 


High School in the Post-War Period —J. 


Physics _ in : 
Physics Instructor, East High School, 


Henry Lugg, 
Madison. 
Opportunity for questions and discussion will be given 
after each speaker. 


XX. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 


1. 


iS) 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 


Arthur Simpson, Superintendent of 
Juneau, Wisconsin 


Chairman 


Schools, 
PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Problems That May Face the Schools in the Post-War 
World—Professor John Guy Fowlkes, The School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Business Meeting 


The Post-War Training of Boys Inducted Before Com- 
pletion of Their High School Work — Harry Merritt, 
Secondary School Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Madison. 


XXI. SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 


Chairman—Mrs. Ethel Ripp, Watertown, Wisconsin 

















BELMONT HOTEL 


MADISON’S TALLEST FIREPROOF HOTEL 






Or sin’'s Capitol Square — All Outside 
R beautiful views of Madison's Lakes 
¥ y in tl leasant, comfort 


easonable 


S. A. PIPER, Pres. and Mgr. 


¢ : Y 
Rates are 1 





























Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY 


BOOK COMPANY 
Complete line of Fiction, Non-Fiction, and Children’s Books 


10 East Mifflin 


Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 


Gifts 
Pictures 
Greeting Cards 
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PROGRAM AT 2:00 


1. How the Problem of Social Adjustment Between the 
Home and the School for the Handicapped Child Can 
Be Met — Maurice H. Fouracre, Director Division of 
Recreation for Exceptional Children, State Teachers 
College Milwaukee. 

Business Meeting 


2. Group Discussion on problems of the handicapped child. 


XXII. VISUAL-RADIO SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 208 


Chairman—Fannie M. Steve, Madison 


PROGRAM AT 2:00 


Business Meeting 


1. Panel Discussion: How to Use Radio and How Not to 
Use Radio in School Work—H. B. McCarty and Staff 
f WHA. Also a Rural, City and Village Teacher and 

a Principal 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Your Membership Certificate Is Necessary For 
Admittance to All General and Sectional Meetings 


Annual Membership Dues Are One Dollar 


Get your Membership Certificate in Advance, if possible, 

I paying one dollar to your county superintendent of 
principal; or write directly to the Treasurer, O. L. Rob- 
inson, Principal of High School, Janesville. 


Your Enrollment Card should be filled 
sides, and left with the enrolling officer. 


both 


out on 


If you Leave Your Membership Certificate at Home, 

you may secure another at headquarters by paying one 
jlolar. A refund for one of the memberships will be 
issued when evidence of duplication is presented. 


Headquarters and Treasurer’s Office will be maintained 
at the ticket booth of the Orpheum Theatre on Friday 
and Saturday mornings, and in Room 105 in Central High 
School on Friday afternoon. 


Free Checkroom Service will be maintained at the Or 
pheum Theatre on Friday and Saturday mornings, and in 
Room 119, Central High School, on Friday afternoon. 


Lost and Found Department will be maintained at the 
Checkrooms fi 


Information Bureau will be maintained in the theatre 
lobby during morning meetings, and at the Main Office 
of Central High School, Phone—Fairchild 8100. 


Ushers and Usherettes at the various meetings 
your service. Please feel free to call upon them. 


are at 


_Advertising Exhibitors will be located at Central High 
School, Rooms 102, 104, 108. Drop in on them. 


School Boards are authorized by 

permitting teachers to attend this meeting without loss 
tf salary. You may have your membership certificate 
counter-signed at headquarters if necessary. 


law to close school, 





UPHOFFEF 
SPANISH CAFE 
Bar and Restaurant 
featuring 
Steaks—Chicken—Sea Foods 
Special Noon Luncheon 
212 State—Next Door to Orpheum 


pao Te ap WEBER’S— 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, right 
next to the Orpheum Theatre 


218 STATE ST. 


You Will Find the Beautiful 


HEIDELBERG HOFRRAU 


THE BEST PLACE IN MADISON 
TO EAT 
SEA FOODS—STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Dinner $1.25 up 


7s 


Theater 











Lunch 65¢ up 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


22 OF eee 


STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








After Your Convention Meetings 
Eat at 


JULIAN’S 


Recommended by Duncan Hines 


226 STATE ST. 


* 


Famous for Its Food 














REASONABLE RATES 
COFFEE SHOP SERVICE 





A 
MADISON, WIS. 
* The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits 
your patronage while attending the Southern Wis- 


consin Teachers District convention. 


We suggest advance reservations 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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Courtesy. Teachers owe their fellows and the speakers 
the courtesy of being on time and of remaining to the 
end of a given session. Every effort will be made to begin 
and close meetings according to schedule. Your coopera- 
tion will be appreciated. 


Your Officers and Committees have worked hard to 
make this convention a success and of real value to 
every member. Suggestions for improvement are always 
appreciated. 


Eating Facilities in Madison have been crowded. Meet- 
ings will be adjourned promptly to allow teachers to eat 
before rush hours. Rooms in Central High and Vocational 
School will be provided for teachers who wish to bring 
box lunches. 


Rooms Are Scarce. Plan to stay with Madison friends, 
if you can arrange to do so. Or arrange in advance to 
stay where you have formerly stayed. An effort will be 
made to have lists of private rooms available to care for 
emergencies. 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Christoffersen, Chairman 


Rr. 0; Se Ce oa ae ee 
P Principal of West High School, Madison 


BALLOT TELLERS COMMITTEE 


Armand Ketterer, Chairman 


Principal of Lodi i High “School 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 


Petersen, Chairman 


RB. 'G: PE ene 
‘ Superintendent of Schools, Stoughton 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Walter Wittich, Chairman ee ae as ee ae ee 
“See patna ee Curriculum Supervisor, Madison 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Kaitford’ ‘Tiddle, (Chairman «. <4 <. « «see 
Rice e ee Principal of Lapham School, Madison 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Senty, Chairman 


W. B. Soe ee eee ae 
State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Madison 








We Extend 
As Usual... 


A Cordial invitation 
to make our recrea- 
tion room your leisure 
headquarters when in 
Madison. 





Wisconsin-F ELTON 


Spuiling elt 


Wholesale Athletic Equipment—29 W. Main-On the Square 
































* * * * * 


NEW PIANOS AVAILABLE 
FOR SCHOOLS 





If You Act at Once, you can secure a new 
piano for your school. The government is 
allowing a piano manufacturer to make a 
limited number of new pianos on bona fide 


school orders. For particulars wire 


FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 


Madison Wisconsin 





Headquarters for Victor 
School Records 


* * * * * 

















You can now secure a 


VICTOR 
Sound Projector 





WPB has made these available to 
schools doing certain types of 


teaching 


Contact us at once. We're at your 


service. 





MEUER 
PHOTOART HOUSE 


W. J. Meuer 
All State St. Madison, Wis. 
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= NEA AFFILIATION: A local education associa- 
tion in Wisconsin may become affiliated with 
the NEA. Each affiliated local group receives 
all regular NEA publications, and each is en- 
titled to elect one delegate and one alternate 
to the NEA Representative Assembly for each 
100 of its members, or major fraction thereof, 
who are active members of the NEA. 

Last year Wisconsin had 39 locals affiliated 
with their national professional organizations. 
The annual fee is $5, and any affiliated local 
the NEA members of which include 100 per 
cent of all possible members within a district 





has all the privileges of affiliation without pay 
ment of fees. 

# DELEGATES: Local affiliates of the national 
group are already making their plans for dele 
gates to attend the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at Pittsburgh, July 5 and 6. Head 
quarters will be at the Hotel William Penn, 
and the Representative Assembly will meet at 
Syria Mosque, Civic Center 


# WHAT DO I GET? Ever ask yourself that 
question about NEA dues ? 

Through membership I receive each month 
the NEA Journal which tells of the Associa 
tion's work and helps me do a better job of 
teaching war or peace. 

I receive the advantages of working with 
better prepared teachers and in more effective 
schools. The NEA has helped raise standards 
and improve elementary, high school, and col 
lege curriculums. 

I gain a part in winning the war and the 
peace. The NEA actively participates in war 
and postwar planning. It formulates vital long 
time policies which influence the future of the 
nation and world. 

I want the satisfaction of knowing that I 
am helping to promote the cause of federal 
aid for education. The NEA is waging a cam- 
paign for federal aid to strengthen the schools 
in this war time emergency and to improve 
educational opportunities for generations to 
come. 


February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 


WITH . 


. G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


I benefit by the Association’s many research 
activities and want to help maintain them. 
Facts gathered by the NEA have helped raise 
teachers’ salaries, initiate tenure and retirement 
legislation, get larger tax appropriations, pro 
vide better school facilities, encourage new 
teaching methods. 

I enjoy the added strength which better pub 
lic understanding gives the schools. Over the 
air, in its American Education Week materials, 
through the newspapers, in news letters to 
magazines and individuals, the Association in 
terprets the schools to citizens. 

I want to receive the protection of a well 
organized Association which commands publi 
respect. The NEA helps protect teachers against 
dismissal and schools against attack, champion- 
ing the cause of education vigorously 

[ am eager to pay a part of the debt each 
owes to his profession, participating in NEA 
government directly, or indirectly through rep 
resentatives—I can help build a better profes 


sion, a stronger country, a happier world 


= HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: In Secondar y 
Education, quarterly of the Department of Se 
ondary Teachers of the NEA, are many helpful 
articles. The 
ries a challenge in “The Secondary School 
by Harl R. Douglass. ‘‘How to 


Study Hall” presents good suggestions, 


current issue, for instance, car 
Curriculum 
Do It 
‘Pretended Economy” gives facts to oppose 


When I Return 


gives timely advice from an 


book fund curtailments, and 
to the Classroom” 
army officer 

Streamlined, the magazine fills a real need 
for the busy high school teacher and principal 
who want to keep up with the stream of edu 
cational matters in their particular fields. With 
department membership the quarterly costs 
only $1 a year. 


= 100% NEA ENROLLMENT: With NEA enrol! 
ment completed, the entire Racine 
makes the NEA Honor Roll for the current 


system 


year. 
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QUESTION S educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


How is BRITANNICA JUNIOR different 

from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 

Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 

articles not to be found in other juvenile 

reference works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no value to elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use an index is a funda- 
mental study skill and the Index of BriTan- 
NICA JUNIOR is designed to develop this 
skill. It is a fact and finding Index. It is 
the key to more than 3600 main articles, 
contains 20,000 index entries and more than 
50.000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 
velop good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials and an index . . . to follow direc- 
tions in finding material . . . to use an atlas 
to use independent source material 
written for him at his own level. 
Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 
How abreast of the times is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR? 
It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRITAN. 
NICA JUNIOR compare with that of 
other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less in cost. 


eit 


* 
be 
* 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Happenings 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HOLDS ANNUAL SESSION 





AASA Will Meet in 
Chicago Feb. 28-Mar. 1 


A Wartime Conference on Edu- 
cation of the American Association 
of School Administrators will be 
held in Chicago, February 28 to 
March 1. In order to reduce travel 
President Worth McClure of | 
Seattle, Washington, has planned | 
a series of regional meetings in 
place of the annual national con- 
ference. 

Five general sessions are sched- 
uled, each with a different theme. 
The first assembly on Monday, 
February 28, will consider “The 
People’s Schools: A National 
View’. John E. Anderson, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota, will dis- 
cuss the subject: ‘Morale for a 
Free World’, and on the same pro- 
gram Frances L. Bacon, Superin- 
tendent of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, will talk 


on “Education for Civic Com- 
petence’’. 

On Tuesday President McClure, 
who has been in Great Britain 


studying problems which are com- 
mon to the schools of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, 
will report on his observation 
abroad. His subject is ‘The Schools 
of Great Britain Carry On.” He 
will be followed on the morning 
program by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools of Phil- 
adelphia and Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Committee, on 
“Education and the People’s Peace.’ 
The theme of the Tuesday after- 
noon session is built around “The 
People’s Schools: Some Practical 
Aspects”. Those listed for discus- 
sions include Thomas C. Boushall, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, United States Chamber 
Commerce, on “Education and 
Business’” and Dewitt S. Morgan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indian- 
apolis, on ‘Protecting Home Rule 
in American Education”. 


(Turn to page 308) 
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The annual meetings of the 
1943 and 1944 executive commit 
were held January 14 
Besides hearing the report of the 
Treasurer, the report of the audit 
firm, and routine business, the 
following items may be of inter 
est to members: 

The executive committee re- 
viewed the receipts for the NEA 
War and Peace Fund, now 
slightly in excess of only one- 
half of Wisconsin's quota. All lo- 
cal associations are urged to take 
this matter up and do their share 

Miss Charlotte Kohn, WEA 
representative on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education, explained 


tees on 


the operation and functions of 
the group. Members were im 
pressed with the scope of its 


work and the understanding of 
school problems thus conveyed to 
the 


citizen Organizations rep 
resented. 

At the 1943 NEA convention 

the delegates voted to increase 


membership by 50%. The execu 
tive Committee accepted Wiscon- 
sin’s quota of 10,000 members 
and pledged support to the State 
NEA Director in his attempts to 
reach this goal 

The joint plan of the Depart 


ment of Public Instruction and 
WEA relative to curriculum re 
vision (described editorially in 


January) was by the 
Committee 

The matter of investigating the 
feasibility of a Teachers’ Rest 
Home, which had been brought 
before the Representative Assem 
bly in November, was referred to 
the Welfare Committee for study 

The date of the 1944 Represen 
tative Assembly was set for 
November 2 at 2:00 P. M 

Authorization was given for 
appointment of WEA delegates 
to the NEA convention in Pitts 
burgh in July. 

It was announced 
Committee on Rural Community 
High Schools report would be 
issued as the June issue of the 


approved 


that the 


Elementary Principals 
Meet Mar. 25, in Madison 


The Wisconsin Association of 
Elementary School Principals will 
hold their annual conference at the 
Memorial Union in Madison on 
Saturday, March 25, at 9 a.m 
Theodore Brameld, professor of 
education at the University of Min 
will lead off with the dis 
cussion of the subject: “Curriculum 
Proposals for Post-war Planning 


nesota, 


General discussion will follow un 
der the leadership of Walter 
W ittick 


The second speaker of the morn 
ing session will be Fred G. Bishop, 
assistant state superintendent of 
on the subject A Pro 
posed Plan of Action on a State-wide 
Scale for Curriculum Planning 


schools 


In the afternoon four sectional 
conferences will be conducted. Each 
one will discuss “How Can the 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals 
Association Best Assist in State 
wide Curriculum Planning Prot 


Kenneth Little, Chairman of the 
Department of Education, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, will conduct tl 
during the 


discussion summation 


session 
WEA Research Dept. 
Studying Living Costs 


The WEA 
study of 


othce has begun a 
living costs, salary in 
creases in and industry, 
and the inter-relationships of 
these factors as affecting teachers 
Upon completion, the findings 
and recommendations will be 
mailed to administrators 


pre sidents of local 


schools 


and 
associations 
Research 


Journal of Educational 


The WEA has been supporting 
this committee to the extent of 


$1,000 annually for several years 

Chairmen of for the 
Nov ember convention met the 
morning following the above 
meeting to receive 
regarding their programs 


sections 


instructions 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Secondary Principals to 
Meet in Madison 


The Wisconsin Association of 
Secondary-School Principals will 
hold their annual spring conven- 
tion at Madison, March 17 and 
18. The program will consist of 
reports on high school credits for 
boys in service, a panel on super- 
vision, new tools for learning, and 
a committee report on the 
war high school. At the luncheon 
scheduled for Friday, March 17, an 
outstanding speaker will discuss 
the situation in Asia. John Holz- 
man, President of the Association, 
will preside. 


post 


Potter to Receive Honor- | 


ary Life Membership 


In the Wednesday morning gen- 
eral session, March 1, of the 
AASA, Milton ( Potter, tormer 
Superintendent of Schools of Mil 
waukee, will be presented with an 


“Organizing the World | 
for Peace’’ is Theme | 


Why shouldn't your high school 
carry off one of the prizes in the 
Eighteenth National Competitive 
Examination for High Schools deal- 
ing with the problem of Organiz 
ing the World for Peace, to be 
held Friday, March 24, 1944? 

Enroll now by writing to Mrs 
Harrison Thomas, League of Na 


tion Ass'n, 8 West 40th Strect, 
New York City. For schools which 
run on the semester system this 
is just the right time to enroll 


and will give you two months for 
the project. It is a fitting project 
for all classes in Social Studies, in 


European History, American His 
tory, World History, Current 
Events Clubs, International Rela- 


tions Clubs, etc 


A first prize of $10 and a sec 


ond prize of $5 will be awarded 
again by the Milwaukee County 
Branch, League of Nations Asso 


ciations. The national prizes offered 
by the Association will consist of 





honorary life membership by Frank | cash awards in the following 
Cody, Superintendent Emeritus of | amounts, to be used in the stu 
Detroit. Mr. Potter retired last July | dents’ further education: first prize, 
after 29 years as head of the Mil- | $400; second prize, $100; third 
waukee school system. In 1932 he | prize, $50 
was president of the Department These cash awards are given in 
of Superintendents of the N.E.A.| place of trips to foreign countries 
4 
—s 
sf 
j 
¢ 
Cllucaeleon = 
IS THE SUREST ROAD TO \ 
PERMANENT PEACE 


wr -_ 
oe Senile 


/ In addition to: more than 750 subjects of study covering 
ill fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is placed on wartime as well as post-war educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories 
opportunity for both graduate and 
Special courses and workshops for 
secondary, and higher education 


offer outstanding 
undergraduate study 


teachers in primary, 





UNIVE 


SUMMER SESSION 


plus 





AASA MEET— 


(Continued from page 307) 


The fourth general session has 
for the chief topic: ‘The People’s 
Schools: Today and Tomorrow’ 
The speaker on the subject “Ty 
day's Challenge to American 
Schools” will be announced later 
Superintendent of Schools Charles 
H. Lake of Cleveland will talk on 
“Readjusting the School Service t 
Postwar. Needs”. 

The fifth and closing session wil 
feature “What's Right with the 
Schools in 1944’. The general sub 
ject will be divided as follows 
“School Citadels of Democracy’’ by 
Claude V. Courter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati; “Health and 
Physical Education” by William H 
Johnson, Superintendent of Schools 
of Chicago; "Preserving the Ameri 
can Heritage’ by Edgar G 
Doudna, Secretary and Director of 
Teacher Training and Secretary of 
the State Board of Normal School 


Regents, Madison; and “What's 
Right with American Youth’ by 
Henry C. Hill, Superintendent of 


Schools, Pittsburgh 
Sectional meetings will be held 


for the discussion of school prob 
lems arising out of the war 
which are now impossible because 


of war conditions. 

















First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 717 
Administration Building. 


RSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolisl4, Minnesota 
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Capital Comments 








DO YOU KNOW: 


(And it’s a generally accepted fact) 


1. That approximately 75% of all youth 
of high school age attend high school. 

2. That for about three-fourths of these 
youth this will be the end of 
formal schooling. 

3. That about one-half of these high school 
graduates will enter into some trade or 
industrial pursuit as their first job. 

4. That a little over one-third of these high 
school graduates expect to enter gainful 
occupations in their own communities. 

5. That almost two-thirds expect to migrate 

elsewhere for employment. 

That nearly 90% of the nation’s popula- 

tion earn their living with their hands 

That in 1940 we were training only 100 

for every 700 skilled workers needed yet 

we were preparing 300 for every 100 

replacements needed in the profession 

8. That we are using less than one-third 
of the information available to help stu 
dents make intelligent choices and plan 
their futures. 

9. That when World War II comes to an 
end the services of occupational infor 
mation and guidance should reach a 
maximum 

10. That one of our big problems will be 
having an adequate supply of trained 
counselors available to meet the demand. 


their 


=~ 











STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO PROGRAM 
WHA—4:15 P.M. 


Walter B. Senty, Secondary School Super 

State Department of Public Instruction 
“Impact of Wartime Courses on the High 
School Curriculum.” 

February 16: J. H. Armstrong, Guidance 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Still More Guidance.” 

February 23: LeRoy Peterson, 
Wisconsin Education 
for Teachers.” 

March 1: Victor E. Kimball, Assistant Superinten 
dent, State Department of Public Instruction 
“Some New Laws Affecting Education.’ 

March 8: Arthur Page, Supervisor of Secondary 


February 9 
VISOF, 


Director, 
“And 


Research Director, 
Association. “Prospecting 


Schools, State Department of Public Instruction 


“Looking Ahead with Wisconsin High Schools 
March 15: H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School 
Building Service, State Department of Public 
Instruction. “Problems Our Schools are Facing.’ 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan, 


A DOZEN EDUCATIONAL FIRSTS IN WISCONSIN 


1. First organized 


school (Ft. Howard) Green Bay ----1817 


2. First school for white 
settlers Mineral Point _ 1829 

3. First free public 
school _. Kenosha =. 1845 

4. First private college 
chartered Beloit 1846 

5. First free public high 
school =. __... Kenosha 1849 

6. First kindergarten in 
U. S. (private) Watertown 1855 

7, Firest CW. Ey AY) 
publication oy March 1856 

8. First high school 
graduating class Racine 1857 

9. First normal school 
opened _ Platteville 1866 

10. First public kinder- 
garten Milwaukee 1872 

11. First County Normal 
School Wausau 1899 

12. First Vocational 

School (under the 
Law) Racine _1911 


= YOUTH COUNSELOR WELL RECEIVED: A. A. 
U. W.-sponsored Dorothy Waldo Phillips de- 
lighted state audiences the past month. Appear- 
ing several times daily in twenty some Wis- 
consin cities Mrs. Phillips scored a “direct hit’ 
with all she met, and she addressed all ages 
from kindergarten through college with equal 
skill. Some subjects she used are as follows: 


Senior High—Have you met yourself ? 


Junior High—Was my face red? 
Teachers—Human touches in teaching 
Grades*-Meet Samuel Spinens (Puppet) 
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Evening Community Meeting 
the other half of your child? 

Panel Discussions—Youth and 
Partnership.” 


Have you met 


Adults in 


A number of cities which could not be in- 
cluded in this month’s tour have asked for 
Mrs. Phillips and A. A. U. W. hopes to have 
her return to the state in February. 


s 100% COOPERATION: We wish to thank 
school administrators for the splendid response 
to a teacher-personnel questionnaire mailed out 
from this office in November. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, but the forms were sent to 460 high 
schools and returns were received from 460. 
100%! 


Copies of this tabulation will be mailed to 


all administrators. This accurate up-to-date pic- 


ture of the demand side of our teaching pro 
fession should help in giving realistic guidance 
on the teaching profession. 

At a later date we hope to be able to give 
you up-to-the-minute information on the sup 
ply angle, so that you may have the facts on 
the number of teachers being trained in the 
various fields. The idea is, of course, to help 
administrators, counselors, and teachers to be 
more intelligent about their own profession. 


= OFFICIAL WISCONSIN SCHOOL LIBRARY 
LIST, 1944-46: For the coming biennium about 
All 


are on display and arranged by subject fields 


950 new books have been recommended. 


in our Library Division. Special invitation is 
most cordially extended to all to examine these 
selected books. Many superintendents, super- 
visors, and teachers have already been happily 
poring over them, and we wish everybody 
could have this delightful experience 

The new Catalog, now in preparation, will 
be distributed soon after February 15. It is im- 
perative to use this Catalog in preparing book 
orders. Why? Over 2300 books have been 
dropped. Most prices have been changed, both 
lowered and raised. Every one of the 2500 
books now in the Catalog has been fully an- 
notated, to help you buy more wisely and to fit 
No further 
made to former Catalogs. 


your needs. reference should be 
Particular attention 
in the selection has been given to meeting cur 
rent curriculum trends. Special helps in simple 
library science have been inserted. Both author 


and title are included in an excellent index. 
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Infinite care has been taken to make this 
Catalog the best possible buying guide. Due to 
the many present publishing uncertainties, we 
shall have to send out notices of unavailables 
from time to time. Indicate these in your Con- 
trol Copy, and avoid the need for substitutions. 
Accurate orders with order number, author, 
title, and price taken from this € atalog only, will 
eliminate much unnecessary correspondence, 
confusion, and checking. No book may be or 
dered unless it is on the Official List for this 


biennium, 1944—46. 


With the total the common 
school fund now allotted for library books, as 
determined by the 1943 Legislature, let us 


spend every cent of it and all unexpended 


income from 


balances on books for the boys and girls 


= GREAT LAKES RURAL CONFERENCE: A con 
ference of the rural educational leadership of 
Wisconsin, 


will be 


Illinois, 
held 


on Febru 


five midwestern states 
Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota 
in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
ary 14, 15, and 16, 1944. A conference of this 
organization has been held for the past sev 
eral years. It is recognized as the most helpful 
large area rural meeting by those who have 
been privileged to attend, and is endorsed by 
both Superintendent John Callahan and_ the 


N.E.A., 


Prob 


Post 


The theme of this year’s meeting ts 
lems of the Present Emergency and the 


War Period.” 


Wisconsin on the 
program include Assistant Superintendent Fred 
G. Bishop, Secretary O. H. Plenzke, State Su 


pervisors R. S. Ihlenfeldt and Lois G. Nemec, 


Those from appearing 


County Supervising Teacher Rowena Allen, 
Principals H. H. Thies and Adolph Winther, 
County Superintendents Harry Hanson and 
Winston Rural 
Teacher Training May Roach and Clay Daggett. 


Brown, and Directors of 


The program, a most timely one, has been 
developed by Paul B. Norris, Chairman of the 
Conference and member of the Department of 
Public 


Instruction at Des Moines, Iowa 


In the event that you are interested in rural 
education and have not received a copy of the 


program for the conference, write State Super 


visor R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Chairman of the Wis 
consin Delegation 
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For 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin 
presents the 
Following Summer Session 
Program 


Eight Weeks—June 24 





to August 18 
REFRESHER AND DEGREE COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Issues in ele 


mentary education; Social studies in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary 
school; Investigations in the teaching of mathematics; The language arts in the ele- 
mentary school; Child development (infancy, early childhood); Child development 
(adolescence); The exceptional child; Clinical practice in reading; Classroom use of 
the radio; The teaching of science in the elementary school; The teaching of rhythms 
to children; Creative dramatics for children; Teaching of speech in the elementary 
school; Supervision of the language arts in the elementary school; Elementary school 
art and industrial art; Studies in curriculum and school music; Physical education for 
elementary schools; Visual instruction; An elementary laboratory school and workshop. 


THE ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL will be housed in the Washington School, 
one of the finest school buildings in Madison. It will provide opportunity for obser- 
vation, demonstration, and experimentation. The nursery school through the eighth 
grade will be in operation. All members of the staff are experienced in demonstrat- 
ing a working school program, and the work of the school is related, as far as pos 


sible, to University courses. 


THE ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP is located in the same building as the Laboratory 
School, making possible a close working relationship. Theory and practice cannot 
be kept widely separated in a situation of this type. Students may work individually 
or in small groups, free from the usual fixed schedule of classes with immediate 
access to members of the staff. There is excellent opportunity to concentrate on those 
problems which stand as a challenge to time, energy, and ingenuity. 





Full details of the 1944 Summer Session and courses as nou 


planned may be secured by writing to 


The Director of the Summer Session 
The University of Wisconsin 


Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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We Can Help Children Face The Future 
More Successfully! 


by Dr. Eugenia S. Cameron 

State Chairman Mental Hygiene 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

a There is no better working group than the 
parents and teachers in the field of mental 
hygiene. The roots of maladjustment lie in 
childhood and who should be closer to the 
child than parent or teacher? The goal is to 
build in our children strong integrated person- 
alities which will enable them to face life's 
stresses and strains without breaking down. It 
is the constructive childhood experiences in the 
home, in the school, and in the community out 
of which those characteristics must arise which 
make it possible for children to face reality 
successfully, 

The large number of persons who are emo- 
tionally unstable or socially maladjusted attest 
to the fact that much remains to be accom- 
plished in that direction. 50% of the hospital 
beds in the United States are occupied by pa- 
tients who are mentally or nervously ill. 25% 
of the persons who visit physicians are indi- 
viduals who have no organic pathology but 
who are emotionally upset. Even in peace time 
200,000 young people annually are brought be- 
fore the juvenile court for anti-social behavior. 
The number of persons who function poorly 
and unhappily is enormous. 7.69% of the mil- 
lions of men examined under the Selective 
Service Act have been rejected because of men- 
tal or emotional disorders. 

What can the ones so vitally interested in 
children, the parents and the teachers, do to 
establish better mental health ? 

We can provide sources of information about 
nental hygiene through literature (reference 


lists of books readily procurable), lectures, 
study groups, and panels using professional 
experts. 

We can strengthen the physical health pro 


gram, by early discovery and treatment of phy- 
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Timely news and topics from the 
oftice of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


sical defects and so reduce the number of 
maladjustments so caused. Without a sound 
body the child has a harder time developing 
a sound mind and a whole personality. 


We can 


promote preparental education. 





Parent-child relationship is one of the most im 
portant determinants of mental health. We so 


constantly hear of delinquent parents who can 


not or do not give their children emotional 
security and onstrucive growth experiences 
What can we do to produc more mature 
parents? 

1. Support persons in your community who 
are trying to introdt f pand f ily 
relationship, social hygiene, and child 
care teaching to youth 1 b lert te 
stimulate such activity if it 1s not strong 
in your community 

?. Make a survey of the opportunities young 


peopl have of learning to be hom«e 


makers, their biggest job in life, and 
inform parents about then 

3 he present demand for persons to 
l r 


supervise the children of working mother 
youth 


lucational experience fot 
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Discuss parental responsibility in your 
parent-education programs and help par- 
ents to realize that this education begins 
with the attitudes toward marriage, home, 


family, that develop early,—out of the 
child’s own intimate experiences in his 
own home 

5. Investigate pre-marital consultation serv- 
ices that exist in your community and 
make such sources of help to youth 
known 


We can expand the meaning of ‘“‘readiness 
for school” examinations that are a part of the 
health program. A child entering school faces 
a new social experience and he may need help. 
Let your Summer Round-Up for pre-school age 
children include evaluation of complete devel- 
opmental status. Readiness for school requires 
physical, intellectual, social, and emotional ma- 
turity. A psychological examination is necessary 
for correct planning. Arrange for the survey of 
each child's social maturity and if he is inade- 
quate arrange for correction through your local 
professional workers,—the nurses, case workers, 
physicians. 

We can support the establishment of facil- 
ities that will make possible better understand- 
ing and placement of the school child through 
testing services to evaluate the child’s capacities. 
These exist in many places. Do you have these 
in your community and, if not, do you want 
to obtain them? We can support special classes 
for the handicapped child, Vocational Schools, 
and the Vocational Guidance services. 

We can see that our community provides 
constructive opportunities for social participa- 
tion,—places and organizations. Every child 
needs to feel he is part of the group, participat- 
ing and sharing with it. The kind of facilities 
and activities available in the community will 
help determine the general level of the young 
people’s activities. Their parents’ choice will 
do the rest. We can help youth plan its own 
activities. Channel war tensions into real war 
work. Encourage each parent to know what his 
child’s activities are, 

We can work for the establishment of men 
tal hygiene clinics for children, a service which 
makes it possible to individualize the study of 
children with behavior problems. These prob- 
lems are really symptoms whether they be anti- 
social behavior, or bodily complaints with no 
physical findings to account for them, or emo- 
tional disorders, or social maladjustments, or 
school difficulties in a normally intelligent 
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child. All of these show that the child is having 
trouble somewhere in his life situation. In or- 
der to understand where the trouble arises and 
to treat such a child properly, he must be 
studied thoroughly in a clinic in which there 
is a specialist in this field,—a_ child psychia- 
trist, who is necessarily a physician with train- 
ing in psychiatry and child guidance. We can 
help provide local workers with children who 
can help in the study of problems of children; 
and work to establish a child guidance clinic in 
the community making expert help available 
from the child psychiatrist of the clinic. 


Good mental health will make it possible for 
each individual, young or old, to handle the 
especially severe burdens of present day life in 
a world at war. The responsibilities of the 
coming peace will ultimately be borne by the 
children. They must be helped to develop the 
stable, integrated, mature personalities which 
will prepare them for life in a changing world. 
Whatever we can contribute in large or small 
ways to promote this better present adjustment 
will be a real factor in strengthening them for 
the future. 





WAR HYSTERIA— 


(Continued from 


page 287) 

not directed away from all thought of war. 
Why should they be lead away from something 
that, by being objectified, could stimulate an 


locations, and 


interest in maps, geographic 
even history in the making as a constructive 
substitution for the random emotional reactions 


of violence and racial antagonisms? 


Their present interest in foreign countries 1s 
reflected in their selection of library books. 
They are also drawing maps during their free 
art period. 

Remember, these are third grade children 
who have little or no conception of distance 
or space, whose vocabularies are limited, and 
whose abstract thinking is practically negligible. 
But I feel sure they are building toward a 
gradual appreciation of map study, of interest 
in better pictorial and reading material, and 
developing powers of associations. At the sam¢ 
time they are laying the ghost of unnatural 
tensions that find outlet in expressions of 


violence, hatred, and racial intolerance. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 11-12: Southern WEA meeting, at Madison. 
Feb. 28—March 1: Regional AASA Conference, at 
Chicago. 

March 17-18: Wisconsin Ass’n of Secondary-School 
Principals, at Madison. 
March 25: Wisconsin Ass’n 
Principals, at Madison. 
March 31: Northeastern WEA meeting, at Green 


Elementary School 


Bay. 
July 4-7: Representative Assembly of NEA, at 
Pittsburgh. 


Journal read in the far Pacific: Gilbert L. Ander- 
son, principal of the Lugerville State Graded school, 
sent us a quotation from a letter written by Pvt 
Feldmier, a former Douglas county rural 
school teacher. “I received the September, October 
and November issues of the Educational Journal, 
so they surely were prompt. I can honestly say that 


Lester 


these were the first issues I actually read all the way 
through from cover to cover. They had a lot of 
interesting material in them too. I was happy to 
see about the sick leave for teachers You have 
gained much on the educational front’. Mr. Ander 
son adds that this letter came from a lonely island 
in the blue Pacific sent by a former teacher who 
appreciated in the fullest sense our efforts and out 
magazine. (The Executive Committee authorized the 
sending of the Journal of Education*to any former 
teacher who was a member of the WEA and is now 
in the military or naval service. If you know of 
anyone who its not receiving the Journal, let us know. 
[hey will appreciate it.) 
Wilkin Oshkosh becon COU 


J. F. Wilkinson 
il department ot 
several 


County 


id of the agricul 
the Oshkosh High school for 
duties of Winnebago 


January 1. He was 


who has been he 





years assumed _ the 
Agricultural Agent on 
succeeded in high school by F. J. Miller of 
l Mr. Miller has had training in the field of 
griculture at River Falls State Teachers’ College, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Colorado State 


Rosen 





Lady Drumm 
1 


ral years Lady Drummond-Hay, whi 


ynd-Hay released by Jap 


was a 


For 
speaker 


SeV 


it Our convention several years ago, ‘disappeared 
in the Philippines after Pearl Harbor. Almost two 
ars later it was reported she had been taken 


prisoner by the Japs. In a December issue of Life 
her photograph appeared as one of the repatriates 
n the S. §. Gripsholm. At present she is recuperating 
in California. 

) 


mpealeanu resign 


Mrs. Pattridge of Tre After six 
years of service as County Superintendent of Trem- 
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pealeau, Mrs. | Little Pattridg ( € 
signed her position because of ill health, $ 

succeeded by M Dorris Sand p ing 
teacher, who was appointed by State Superintendent 








John Callahan as acting superintend Miss $ i 
a graduate Platteville State Teachers College, re 
ceived the 1imous endorsement ot nty 
b ard 

Rohan of Appleton granted leave: The Appleton 


tion granted Superintendent Ben Ro- 
beginning 


Helble, 





Board of | 
han a leave 


of absence of two months 
February 1, 


health. H. H 


| 
because of his 


principal of the high school, has been appointed 
acting superintendent for the period 

Dehnert becomes assistant county agent: Georg 
Dehnert for more than six years agriculture teacher 
at Lodi High school has been named assistant county 
agent of Milwaukee County. He will be in charg 


of rural boys’ club work and general aide to the 








county agent on farm programs. He graduated fro 
the University of Wisconsin and has taught at Whit 
River, S. D., and in Lodi. Mr. Dehnert will be suc 
ceeded by George J. Suthers of Mineral Point, a 
former student at Platteville State Teachers’ Colleg 
who recently received an honorable discharge ft 
the army air corps 

Kujath named superintendent ( How 
ard E. Kujath became the new superintendent of 
schools of Cedarburg at the beginnin f tl id 
semester succeeding Harry E. Olson 1. He 1 
a graduate f Central State T ( id 
Northwestern University and f n y va 
supervising pt! | of the high ol at W Id 
Wis. For t | two years he | I f Ity 
member and | wnel dir r of D l 
Ill., high school 

Helble Prepares Social Studies Guid W | 
are social studi ’ asks Herbert H. Hell prin 
cipal of Appleton High school, in a pamphl ha 
prepared for students who want to know y 
have to study social science cout 1 what good 
it will ever do them in the futur Mr. Helble 
first defines the various courses offered and then 
proceeds to explain their usefulness in busin 
ernment servi or professions. The pamy 
certainly a great aid to students for teacl not 
be expected to be vocational guidan xperts and 
to know all the answers 

Bu , tt ( “i rf y .) i pe rinte nde 4 i L L li 4 t]7 ¢ 

’ f ‘di The WEA office has ¢ ived a 
set of complete outlines for one semester of social 
studies for grades 3 to 8 from E. J. Adam per 
intendent of Burnett. In the outline nda 
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Teachers are enthusiastic about 


READING FOR 
INTEREST 


A Basal Reading 
Series for 


Grades I-IV 


Like the children themselves, teach- 
ers delight in the beauty and color 
of these books. They know that they 
can rely on the authority of the dis- 
tinguished authors and educators who 
have collaborated to make this series 
ideal for today’s children. 


Paul Witty, general consultant. 


Ten Books, complete with Charts, Sen- 
Phrase, and Word Cards, Readiness 
Book, Practice Books, and Teachers Man- 
uals—one for each grade, and a General 
Manual. 


fence, 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 
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It's Easy to 
SAVE by Mail... 


Teachers all over Wisconsin are 

enthusiastic about the 

advantages to be gained in 

accumulating a reserve at the 

“Consolidated” in Milwaukee. 

Regular amounts can be mailed 

monthly; earn an extra bonus 

over a period of years. 

Write for full 

particulars! % 
(CURRENT RATE) 

WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


‘CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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tions are made to the teachers as to topics, material 
to be covered, exact page references in the texts, 
and methods of motivation. These plans should be 
of great value to teachers, informing them what is 
expected of the pupils in the county examinations, 


Add these counties to THE WEA HONOR ROLL 
of 100% membership: Adams, Marathon, Portage. 


Liddle joins Navy: Clifford Liddle, principal of 
the Lapham school of Madison, was granted a mil- 
itary leave of absence by the Madison board of Edu- 
cation beginning Feb. 5, to accept a naval commis. 
sion as lieutenant, j.g. He has previously been assist- 
ant principal and guidance director at Wisconsin 
high school and principal of the University of Wis. 
consin summer laboratory school. 


Enough of teaching: Farming for a change will 
hold the interest in the future of Mr. and Mrs 
Herbert Gottschall of Milwaukee. This month they 
will move to a 320 acre farm near Lodi “to finish 
the things we started’. After graduation from. the 
electrical department of the University of Wisconsin 
Mr. Gottschall taught in the Milwaukee Vocational 
school for 18 years. Mrs. Gottschall, after studying 
at Wisconsin, Columbia, and Chicago universities, 
has been on the staff of the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College for 22 years. According to Mrs. Gott 
schall, “It's good to keep working and learning. You 
only grow old when you stop learning new things 
and working.” 


Manitowoc changes report card form: To take the 
place of letters written to the parents of children in 
the Manitowoc schools, the elementary schools will 
use a new form beginning the second semester. The 
teachers will use a check-list form of reporting 
Where needed the letters will still be used but as 
supplements to the new reports. In addition to 
ing standard achievements, the forms will allow the 
teachers to check off various points regarding the 
students’ work. Grades in each subject will also be 


listed 


1St- 








Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 


Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
Typewriting—Bookkeeping—Business Law 
Office-Practice. Also personal skilled 
development under expert instructors. 
Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








MOTORBOAT OPERATOR WANTED 
Man to take out pleasure fishing parties 


on Green Bay in our 26 foot power boat 
July and August Must have Federa 
“License to Operate Motorboat Carrying 
Passengers for Hire”. If qualified, write 
Richard Butler, 2630 Park Place, Madi 


Wisconsin 


son. 6, 
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Platteville State Teacher College News: Dr. John 
Searles, former teacher in the English department at 
the Pioneer college, has reecived a commission of 
lieutenant j.g. in the United States Navy and re- 
ported for duty at Tucson, Arizona, January 15... . 
Miss Elisabeth Chambers, who has taught English 
at P. T. C. since 1923, recently resigned from her 
position. Miss Chambers was active in campus ac- 
tivities and for many years served as faculty advisor 
of the Pioneer, college yearbook. . . . As a con- 
tribution to the war effort, R. O. Bille, instructor 
in the agriculture and industrial arts department at 
the College, kept “Open House” in the College 
Farm Shop during Christmas vacation to all farm 
ers who desired to repair their machinery there 
Farmers responded so heartily that the service of 
the farm shop has been extended for the coming 
weeks, the shop being open every afternoon so that 
local farmers may repair machinery. . . . Dr. Victor 
E. Nylin, director of the department of agricul- 
ture at P. T. C, attended a National Community 
Food Preservation Workshop Training conference at 
Peoria, Illinois, as representative of the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 

Miss Hazel Linderman, critic teacher in the Train 
ing school at the College, wrote an article describing 
a dime store class project which was published in 
a recent issue of the Instructor 

Scores of letters from appreciative service men 
have been received by P. T. C. faculty members in 
response to Christmas messages which were sent by 
college instructors in the College greeting during the 
holiday season 





NEW 


UNIT STUDIES 


Crary: Latin America and the 

World Struggle for Freedom 
Realistic, unbiased information about peo 
ple, history, economics, culture, relations 


with others. 


Kthyne-Lory: Conservation 
of Natural Resources 
wildlife, minerals. Vo 


Soil, water, forests, 


cational opportunities. Each pamphlet, 


well illustrated, 68¢, subject to discount 


For complete list, circular £37 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 








COMING ATTRACTIONS 
MARIAN ANDERSON - Tues., Mar. 28 


Distinguished American Contralto 
Seats: $1.10, $1.65, $2.75 (inc. tax) 


NELSON EDDY - - - Tues., April Il 
Seats: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 
(inc. tax) 


Arion Chorus in Verdi’s “REQUIEM” 
Sunday, May 7 


Orchestra—Soloists 
Oratorio at Its Best 
Seats: 55¢, 85¢, $1.10, $1.65 (inc. tax) 














All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 
Order Reserved Seats NOW! 
(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Happy 
Landing 
to You’’ 


—Even in Hard Storms 
When You're Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the de- 
pendable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous 
T.CU. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering 


thousands of teachers for more than 


friend to 
40 years. Not so long ago one teacher, in her 


enthusiastic appreciation, coined a new phrase 
descriptive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way 
She said, ‘It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a Parachute 
for Happy Landings.’’ Why not get all the facts about 
; 10-Way Protection — which te cam enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? Send coupon today. 
2562 T.C.U. Bldg. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters “incoin s, weer 7] 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


. Protection. Send me full details without obligation. '! 
" 
' NN aisccieiniintbi een aceon FR Sater ne 
1 i 
Address ~---- I ee aa EN Nee tn 
| 1 
L — — — —NOAGENT WILL CALL ! 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 
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Finery 
At a meeting of an urban district council, the 
clerk announced that he wanted a supply of ribbons a 
for the typewriter. I 
At once a member protested against such ex- actua 
travagance. NEW EDITION - 
“She is a very satisfactory girl,’ he said, “but I the « 
don't see why she should be provided with finery at Easy To Use 
the expense of the taxpayers. An effective teaching tool 
Gave Him the Works FULL OF FINE FEATURES he 
The new office boy had been instructed how to that appeal alike to teacher and pupil. Pade 
answer callers. Just before noon a man asked, “‘Is Write us. for y 
the boss in?” dedu 
“Are you a salesman, a bill collector or a friend BASIC SKILLS READING 59 
of his?” the boy inquired. : 

“All three,” was the answer. a new program for the middle _ 
“Well, he’s in a business conference. He’s out of upper grades, emphasizing am 
town. Step in and see him. Skills and Abilities dedu 
Trapped in reading the type of content that the pupil must or W 
T . : read in his other school subjects and in life ical 
[he tourist had stopped in a small rural village. suet pre 

: : . situations. prem 
He was preparing to resume his journey when he F dent 
noticed the town constable watching him narrowly. Finding New Trails, 4th Grade expel 
_ “What's the speed limit here?’ he asked, thinking Exploring New Trails, 5th Grade ical 
- “Nes to be i ages bile ee , Traveling New Trails, 6th Grade phys. 
Never ye mind, young fellow,” replied the rustic aoe : 
Hf ‘Sieh gee : A rade 
cop. ‘Jest yew try t’ git out o' this town without Driving the Reading Road, 7th Gra 
bein’ arrested.’ Progress on Reading Roads, 8th Grade 
, Ac 
Routine F, E. Jaastad, Representative Rang 
A dusky soldier who said he was in the Artillery $178 North 50th Street nee a 
was asked: “What do you do in the Artillery?” y Te © r 
“Ah opens the big gun, puts in a big shell, closes LYONS & CARN AHAN 
the gun, points it in the right direction, pulls the Chicago - Dallas - Los Angeles - Atlanta - New York 
trigger and says: ‘Mista Hitler, recount your army!’ ”’ 
TEACHERS AGENCY 9 —rorty-rourtn vear—||} 
We Need More Good Teachers Free Enrollment a 
*.. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison,Wis. 1 
! nas f 
Whe 
ALASKA AND THE WEST de 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY TEACHER SHORTAGE—Nearly every state in our lebt 
Missoula, Montana territory still needs teachers. Many unusual oppor- “wig 
’ , tunities. Registration fee deferred for immediate en- ess 
Member N. A. T. A. — 29 years’ superior placement service rollment, Free Certification data. REGISTER NOW! send 
loan 
to a 


Want to teach near MILWAUKEE? or 
DETROIT? or CHICAGO? or CLEVELAND? 


* HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY |} °y. 


a 25 E. Jackson Boulevard necti 

































ina 

or GRAND RAPIDS? or ROCKFORD? or Chicago, Illinois bad 
lect 1 
PEORIA? or SAGINAW? or____.? or____? x Member of N.A.T.A. “gt 
not ¢ 
U h iti icall Al 

. YOoU—can get the position you want more economically. ber ae 
2srd Year Free enrollment. Investigate. Notional nes 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Association ‘et 
> ave a “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers’ instr 
BOR HENUICe 910 Lumber Exch. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. At. 6389 Agencies _ 
with¢ 
pleas 

TEACHERS AGENCY GEORGE R. RAY ‘ Owes 

The Owner and Manager eithe 
FREE ENROLLMENT TO . 7 1 Yo 3 
518-519 Insurance Bldg. MemberN.A.T. A. Madison, Wis. C ur 
ong 
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TAX HEADACHE— 


(Continued from page 286) 


sonal belongings due to fire, storm, wind, 
freezing, etc. 

3. Losses due to theft 
ment of funds. 


jewelry, car, embezzle- 


The loss must be taken in the year in which it is 
actually sustained. In case of damage, the difference 
in value just before and just after the casualty is 
the extent of the loss. 


E. Medical and Dental Expenses 


The deductions permitted for medical and dental 
expenses are new since 1942. The deductions in- 
clude medical and dental expenses you have paid 
for yourself, your wife or your dependents. You may 
deduct that part of these expenses which exceeds 
5% of your net 1943 income (as computed before 
this deduction is taken). These expenses must 
actually have been paid by you (not still owed) and 
not compensated for by insurance. The maximum 
deduction is $2500 for head of family or husband 
yt wife, and $1250 in other cases. The list of med- 
ical expense deductible is quite broad, including 
premiums or membership dues for health and_ acci- 
dent policies or health organizations. It also includes 
expenses of travel essential to the rendition of med- 
ical services and the prevention or alleviation of a 
physical or mental defect or illness. 


F. Other Deductions 


Additional items may be entered as other deduc- 
tions. The most important are: 


1. Losses incurred in ventures entered into for 
profit. 
Alimony or separate maintenance payment 


Bad debts 

a. Money loaned a friend. 

b. Money due from a customer. 

c. Worthless bonds or notes of a corporation 


Ww bo 


If a debt is partially worthless you may claim a 
deduction for the part that is worthless if the debtor 
has no assets from which the balance can be collected. 
Where mortgaged proverty is sold for less than the 
debt the unsatisfied portion is a worthless debt. The 
same principle applies where a debt is settled for 
less than the full amount due. In all cases a debtor- 
creditor relationship must exist at the time of the 
loan if the bad debt is to be deducted. Money loaned 
to a friend or relative which you never intended to 
collect may not be deducted. 

You must give all pertinent information in con- 
nection with any bad debts claimed. You should be 
in a position to prove that the debts are actually 
bad; that you have made reasonable efforts to col- 
lect them without success. The debt must be deducted 
in the year when it actually becomes worthless and 
not at some other time. 

After all deductions have been totalled and sub 
trated from your total income, you are ready to 
begin computation of the tax. The rather specific 
instructions 1n this area should make it possible to 
determine your current federal income tax liability 
without excessive difficulty. You may even have the 
pleasant surprise of discovering that ‘Uncle Sam’’ 
Owes you some money. If he does, you may take it 
either as a refund or a credit on your 1944 tax. 
Your income tax future appears more hopeful, too. 
Congress, along with most citizens, is urging a sim- 
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AES 9 NNN 
Summer Sales Work 


for 


Men Teachers 


The work consists of taking inventory 
of unsold seed and selling garden seed 
to merchants for 1945. Two weeks of 
sales school at Minneapolis the last half 
of June. Call on trade July and August. 
Use our automobile. Excellent training 
and employment for any ambitious 
schoolman. 


Applicants must be exempt from mili- 
tarv service and willing to travel in any 
part of the U. S. A. Flat salary and 
expenses paid. 


For information address 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Established 1884 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The succes 
today enjo 
for Today's 


s formula used by many men who are 
i he fruits of their foresight is $10 
ties and $1 for Your Future. 
$1 invested The Wisconsin Life Insurance 
Company very $10 you spend for daily 
necessities will guarantee income for your fam- 
ily in case of need income for your 
retirement. 

Set your sights at that target. Let an experienced 
Wisconsin Life man show you how to begin now. 
This company has helped thousands to future 
financial independence during its 48-year history 
Low rates and the intelligent application of in- 
surance to rcumstances by trained Wis- 
consin Life ease your way to financial 
security 


Ask your Wiscons 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


30 W. Mifflin Street 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 








plus 
- plus 
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plification of both the longer and optional forms, 
It is unlikely that so many factors will enter into V 


e e . 
Announcing next year's form. All of us, I believe, can console 
ourselves with this thought: the forms probably 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS can't get much worse. 


A NEW BASAL MUSIC SERIES BY A 
DISTINGUISHED BOARD OF EDITORS 


McConathy Morgan Mursell CAN YOU TOP THIS SPIRIT? 





Bartholomew Bray : :' , 

Mi Bi Officers and members of the Appleton Education 
lessner irge Association entertained at a party at the Conway 
Hotel the evening of January 20 the board of edu- 
3 BOOKS for PRIMARY GRADES cation, the tiie: aria the city council, and 
FIRST BOOK, 48 pages, gift book format the mayor. That appears to us an excellent way to 
914" x 8 illustrated in four colors and cultivate a better understanding between educators 

black and white by Lloyd J. Dotterer, and elected officials responsible for the schools. 


including 23 songs that every child 


1 “appreciatio inner’ was given to the Neenah 
et ouia tinGuy. An “‘appreciation dinner gi I 


SECOND BOOK, 144 pages, 7¥/y" x 73)" grade school teachers the evening as Jesuaty 17, by 
illustrated in col ees "he | le : the Roosevelt Parent-Teacher associations. Parents of VOI 
illustrated in color and black ules | 
Gains A the sixth grade pupils were the hosts and the Roose 
tle ib é I i 

THIRD BOOK, 168 pages, 7)” x 73h", il velt teachers were the special guests. A program 

PRE IEE OS Sy meee Fie Gs followed the dinner at which Miss Margaret K. Rob 

lustrated in color and black by Pris- ; ae : 

silla Pointer erts, supervisor of Fond du Lac grades, talked on O.£ 
“What the P. T. A. means to teachers, parents, Ross 


es ‘ : ; 
Send for a copy of the 16-page illustrated . iti a a 

prospectus of this Primary Unit schools, | and the community during wartime’. The 
appreciation party’, the first of its kind in the com 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY munity, was an expression of thanks to the teachers 


221 East Twentieth St., Chicago 16, Illinois for their help in aiding and guiding the development 
thieieeeati . of the school’s children. Parents of sixth graders 
Pag ga jo fee wanted to be the hosts for it is their youngsters whi 
_— — = form the “outgoing” class. 
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Mastery of the Fundamental Skills in Arithmetic and English ._ 
can be achieved by the pupils in your school if you use 

| DeELF¢ 

| OMER 

THE STRATHMORE PLAN | janes 

A Program of Individualized and | \T. 

Remedial Instruction gs 

a : . , I] f BRED 

595 Individual test and practice sheets in Arithmetic os 

| MARGI 

925 Individual test and practice sheets in English | Sari 
Printed and ready to use when you want them—No duplicating—No mimeographing | 
Select the sheets your pupils need—Order only what you want. | 
SAVE TEACHERS’ TIME—PREVENT PUPIL RETARDATION | 
Save one pupil from retardation and the money saved will purchase | 

THE STRATHMORE PLAN for 400 pupils in one area of subject matter. Pub 

20 copies of each of 50 different sheets which you may | Salon 

. tie Wisco 

select for only $2.50—lower prices on larger quantities. yf Act o 

ee 

A postal card giving your name, address, grade or grades taught and enroll- The 

ment of each grade, addressed as follows, will bring detailed inform ead 

for del 

to rece 

STRATHMORE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE at of ¢ 

Aurora Dept. W, Box 10 Illinois iedions 

—] © the 

mediun 

urnish 
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